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Editorial 


Education and Intellectual Development 


One can scarcely say that those who 
glorify intelligence and reason in the ab- 
stract, because of their value for those who 
find personal satisfaction in their possession, 
estimate intelligence more truly than those 
who wish to make it the indispensable guide 
of intellectual and social life.’ 


THIS ISSUE attempts to relate 
education and intellectual development. 
It is a modest approach. The contribu- 
tors are school people. They show clearly 
where they now stand. They know that 
they do not have all the answers, and 
that the few answers they do have may 
not be definitive. They do not look upon 
intellectual development as something 
which, once attained, is exclusive, static 
or final. Rather, they regard intellectual 
development as an on-going process, 
preferably begun in early life and con- 
tinuing through the years. 

Development of the intellect is an area 
about which we admittedly know little. 
Asked to write on this subject, we are 
likely to concentrate, as did several of 
the writers for this issue, upon the more 
or less “tangible” aspects of the topic, 
upon process, or content, or materials, 
or personnel. These, however, are points 
at which we can begin to think of this 
topic, and at which we, as school peo- 
ple, can best hope to make the kinds of 
practical provision which can assist in- 
tellectual development. 

Our writers have something to say 
about the relation of process to intellec- 
tual development. So much of the hope 
of education lies in our placing in the 
hands of the pupil, at the earliest pos- 

*John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Company, 1931. 
p. 35. Copyright 1931 by John Dewey. 
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sible age, the effective tools of learning 
—the methods by which, through guided 
experiences and insightful interpreta- 
tion, he can gain the knowledge and the 
skill of educating himself, of fostering 
his own intellectual growth. 

Writers in this issue respect content. 
Their sincere hope is that the treasures 
of the cultural heritage will be made 
richly and invitingly available to all. 

And what of the intangibles, the ideals, 
the aspirations that can illuminate and 
give incentive to the search for intel- 
lectual development? These, too, are 
part of the school’s responsibility, and 
a part which the school must share with 
the home and the other institutions of 
the community that touch upon the lives 
of the young. 

Much of the qualitative development 
of the intellect can only come about 
through the guidance and inspiration of 
people. Not just any people—rather, 
persons who understand and respect in- 
telligence and the life of the mind. Are 
the schools now manned by such per- 
sons? Can and do the teachers and ad- 
ministrators inspire on the part of all 
children and youth a profound respect 
for intelligence and for the methods by 
which it is applied to solving the prob- 
lems of life and of living? 

What higher goal can there be for 
education than the development of a 
sound person with sound and disciplined 
intellect? These contributors are con- 
cerned, each in his own way, with the 
pioneering of trails to the high reaches 
of the human mind and spirit. 

—Rosert R. Leeper, editor, Epuca- 
TIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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ARTHUR W. FOSHAY 


Some Present Needs 


The times call for sober, serious, intellectually tough leader- 
ship. It is up to the schools to respond to this challenge, to 


give it shape and meaning, and to stand affirmatively and 


consistently for the things of the mind and spirit. 


ONE THING is clear about this 
years crisis of confidence in the quality 
of public school education: the public 
is ready now, as it has never been before, 
to give serious attention to the things of 
the mind and of the spirit. It has dawned 
on many a man that he has parked his 
personal golden calf at the curb in front 
of his house. While the beep, beep, beep 
coming to us from space in October 1957 
had an unholy origin, its effect was to 
remind us of the cold truth that the 
ultimate human power is not in our pos- 
sessions, but in our minds. We can now 
challenge the Philistines, the materialists, 
the Babbitts, and expect public support. 
All we have to do is give expression to 
our ideals. There is appearing now in the 
mass media, for the first time ever, a 
respect for intellectuality that has been 
totally absent in the past. The evidence 
is all around us that the times call for 
sober, serious, intellectually tough leader- 
ship. And it is up to us in the schools 
not only to respond to this public clamor, 
but to give it shape and meaning; to 
lead the next generation of Americans 
forward to a civilized state of being such 
as we have never known. 
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This is the setting in which we must 
view the American school. If this sounds 
pretentious, let us remind ourselves of 
the central place that the public schools 
have in what our country may become. 
If we educators are not willing to take 
ourselves as seriously as this broad set- 
ting of our problems suggests, then let 
us remember that the public does take 
us this seriously. If we, as educational 
leaders, are unwilling to confront prob- 
lems in the terms that the present crisis 
of civilization demands, then others will 
be found who are able and willing to 
confront them on this scale. Some of 
these others are already clamoring for 
the leadership of education. Some of 
them propose ways of operating the 
schools and philosophies of education 
that are fundamentally at variance with 
the American ideal. 

The struggle in which we are now em- 
broiled is as serious as it can possibly be. 
There is no place in educational leader- 
ship for triflers, for those who make ex- 
pedience their goal, or for the silent 
brethren who wish to wait and see which 
way the wind is blowing before they de- 
clare themselves. If there was ever a time 
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that called for thinking on a grand scale, 
this is that time. 


Areas of Progress 

Even a hasty consideration of the crisis 
we are in suggests what the schools must 
do. The schools must make the develop- 
ment of thinking more central, more 
deliberate than has ever been the case. 
As pedagogues, we have to break free 
from our own history in the sense that 
we have to weld content and method 
back together—we have to put together, 
at a level we have never attempted on a 
large scale, the content of education and 
the methods used for developing the 
content with growing children. In a 
word, we have to make the child, think- 
ing, the object of our efforts; we have to 
make thinking a proper and main pur- 
pose of the schools. What the times de- 
mand of us, and what we should in turn 
demand of the times, is that we exert 
the authority granted to us as educators 
to develop further the life of the mind 
and of the spirit; that we become clear 
about the nature of American civilization 
and make the experiences children have 
in school consistent with that civilization 
at its best. We will not be told how to 
do these things by the public. We must 
continue to work this out for ourselves, 
maintaining contact with the public as 
we go. We can be thankful that we have 
already made some progress. 


Improving Personnel 

What do we have to work with? First 
of all, we have professional people. Ac- 
cording to a recent NEA Research Divi- 


ARTHUR W. FOSHAY is executive of- 
ficer of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Dr. Foshay is a member of 
the ASCD Executive Committee. 
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sion report,’ the general level of prep- 
aration of all elementary school teachers 
in service has improved for the eleventh 
consecutive year. Of all those in service 
in 38 states, Alaska, District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 71.1 percent 
hold the bachelor’s degree and only 4.3 
percent have earned fewer than 60 se- 
mester hours of college credit. Moreover, 
only a very small number of states will 
now permit teachers to enter the class- 
room without a bachelor’s degree. In 
Hawaii, five years of preparation are re- 
quired for either the elementary or high 
school standard certificate. In effect, 
many school districts also require a mini- 
mum of five years of college preparation 
before they will accept candidates for 
teaching positions. 

Now, these are optimistic figures. It 
is good to know that the general educa- 
tion of the teaching force is likely to con- 
tinue to improve during the years ahead. 
But it would be fatuous to assume that 
because the proportion of those holding 
degrees is increasing, the basic education 
of the teaching force is good enough for 
the task that lies ahead. Those of us who 
were in the teaching force in the ‘twen- 
ties and ’thirties remember perfectly well 
that the large number of people admit- 
ted to teaching on emergency credentials 
in the post World War I period included 
entirely too many people who never im- 
proved their own educational status be- 
yond the minimum requirements of state 
certification laws. Some of the difficulties 
encountered during the period of school 
experimentation in the ‘thirties arose 
from the fact that teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators were not sufficiently 
capable of dealing with abstract ideas, 

* Teacher Supply and Demand in the Public 
Schools. The Eleventh National Teacher Supply 
and Demand Study. Washington, D. C.: Re- 


search Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1958. 
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and therefore tended to oversimplify 
complicated matters. 

As a further dampener to our opti- 
mism, let us remember that the turnover 
of teachers is in many cases fantastically 
large. In one western school system, for 
example, 50 percent of all the elementary 
school teachers have been teaching for 
less than four years. Too much of the 
time of some of our most effective cur- 
riculum leaders has been spent of neces- 
sity orienting new people to the teaching 
profession—new people, most of whom 
do not stay. We hear much these days of 
the needs of gifted children. Of course, 
these needs must be met. But what of the 
needs of gifted teachers? If we are to do 
more than maintain the level we have 
already reached in education, we must 
rely on them. Progress in raising the 
quality of education has always de- 
pended on the best teachers we have— 
the real “pros” of the profession; those 
who are in it for keeps; those who have 
made a moral commitment to the educa- 
tion of children as their main lifework. 
Everything considered, we surely have 
neglected these people during recent 
years. Most school districts have done 
well to keep the classes manned and the 
school doors open. But there is no deny- 
ing the fact that school districts all over 
the country have failed to provide edu- 
cational leadership on the scale required 
both to deal with the influx of new 
teachers and to carry the schools for- 
ward qualitatively. 

I recall a conversation I had last year 
with a friend who is an outstanding cur- 
riculum leader in a city school system. 
Remembering her pioneering work in de- 
veloping a sound social studies program 
in the schools, I asked her what had 
been going on recently in this field, in 
her school system. She sighed and said, 
“Really, very little if anything. We've 
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This article is based on an address by 
Dr. Foshay at the Annual Convention of 
the National Education Association, July 
2, 1958, in Cleveland, Ohio; and at the 
ASCD Region III Workshop, August 8, 
1958, in Morgantown, West Virginia. 


had to spend all our time on the new 
people. I honestly believe the schools 
were doing more 15 years ago than they 
are now. 

The education of the entering teacher 
is improving. However, we must not de- 
lude ourselves into supposing that the 
improvement is fast enough, or will occur 
in time to cope adequately with the crisis 
we are in. Mr. Micawber was not even 
adequate in the nineteenth century. Cer- 
tainly he has no place in the ranks of 
educational leadership in the twentieth 
century. We can’t wait for something 
“to turn up.” Something turned up in 
October 1957. 


Improving Materials and Methods 


Let us turn from personnel to cur- 
riculum. In my judgment, there has been 
one very important and favorable devel- 
opment during the past few years that 
has directly to do with what children 
learn in school. I refer to the great im- 
provement in the materials of instruc- 
tion. More and better materials exist 
right now for the teaching of children 
than has ever been true before. The 
books are better, and there are more of 
them. Phonograph records have im- 
proved vastly in quality. So have record- 
playing machines. The development of 
the tape recorder into a commonplace 
tool of learning is something brand new 
in the world. We have a whole genera- 
tion of children in the schools now who 
have benefited from the tremendous im- 
pact that television has upon people. 
Most of us will agree that children now 
have more general information when 
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they come to school than has ever been 
true before. Moreover, we have reached 
a time when it is possible to state af- 
firmatively what the contribution of tele- 
vision can be to the direct instruction of 
children in the schools. We can look for- 
ward hopefully to the day when all class- 
rooms will have television sets easily 
available, and when there will be a 
steady stream of valid material available 
on TV in many instructional fields, and 
on many levels. 

It is legitimate to hope that in the 
future the teacher will come more and 
more to fit the classic ideal: guide, philos- 
opher, and friend. This will happen in 
direct proportion to our efforts to make 
an intelligent use of the resources now 
available, and those that will become 
available, as the technology of commu- 
nication continues to develop. For a 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” is not 
primarily a transmitter of information; he 
is much more nearly a transmitter of the 
intellectual and spiritual processes which 
are the very stuff of civilization—the 
processes that make information mean- 
ingful. 

The time may come when we will look 
back on today’s situation with amaze- 
ment, wondering how it was that any- 
body thought that the teacher’s main job 
was to be, with the textbook, the reposi- 
tory of all learning. In a time when so 
much has happened to make the trans- 
mission of information easy, we may hope 
that the teacher's work will become 
more and more of a strictly teaching job; 
that is, that the teacher will become a 
supervisor of learning, someone who will 
work with each child in the terms he re- 
quires so that he may grow in ways that 
are most appropriate for him and for the 
society that he will enter. Of course, 
these things remain a dream while we 
appropriate the present $3.98 a year per 
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child for textbooks, and about $1.00 a 
year for all other materials of instruc- 
tion. If we were in earnest, the figure 
would be $25.00. 

There is no way to build skill in think- 
ing that doesn’t involve trying to think. 
It is therefore encouraging to consider 
the fact that active methods, those which 
require the thoughtful participation of 
the student in his own learning, are more 
widely used in the schools now than they 
have ever been. This fact (for such | 
believe it to be) sometimes eludes us as 
we listen to those who wish to turn 
students back into repositories and par- 
rots. As it happens, I spent the better 
part of a month this spring in France, 
sitting for hours in the classrooms of a 
lycée and talking at great length with 
teachers and administrators in French 
secondary education. My purpose in do- 
ing this was not to appraise French 
education, but rather to get some sense 
of where the French are headed, and 
to see what we might learn from them. 
Some things they are doing would not 
be appropriate in America. We have, 
however, much to learn from them, es- 
pecially in the field of the teaching of 
the mother tongue. My purpose in bring- 
ing this up, however, is to call attention 
to the fact that they are deliberately 
and in a highly systematic manner in- 
troducing what they call active methods 
into their teaching. With characteristic 
French clarity, they see the defect that 
is inherent in the “sit still and listen” ap- 
proach to teaching and learning, and 
they are vigorously bringing it to an end 
in the French schools, especially in the 
lycées where they educate their élite. 

It is worthwhile to remember that our 
own introduction of active methods is 
associated with our attempt of a genera- 
tion ago to take Dewey’s “method of in- 
telligence” as the key to effective learn- 
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ing. Problem solving, which might be 
translated into the term critical thinking, 
is something that teachers know a great 
deal about, as it is appropriate to chil- 
dren. With all the faults and shortcom- 
ings of our attempts to teach critical 
thinking to children, it remains true that 
American school children learn more 
about planning and evaluating their 
work than do children anywhere in the 
world. 

This is not, of course, to say that all, 
or even most, school classes conform to 
this ideal. But if it is a minority that 
conforms, it certainly is a very large 
minority. And this is encouraging. 

With these developments in materials 
and teaching methods has, of course, 
come an improvement in many schools. 
The best schools now are probably better 
than they ever were before. But the 
spread between the best and poorest 
schools in the United States is probably 
greater than it ever was. For while prog- 
ress has been made during the years 
since World War II, there are a great 
many schools that have failed to pro- 
gress. It is safe to assume that one can 
find examples of almost any kind of 
teaching that has ever been practiced on 
this planet, somewhere in the United 
States. As a people, we Americans have 
notoriously failed to put a qualitative 
floor under our educational system. At 
its best it rises to the level of high art. 
At its worst, it is very poor. Can we 
tolerate this kind of disparity? For me, 
this is a rhetorical question. We cannot 
tolerate it any longer. But it is going on, 
and the situation is becoming worse, not 
better. Paradoxically, the reason that it 
is becoming worse is that the best schools 
are improving faster than the worst. The 
gulf between them is now so deep that 
teachers in the best schools cannot even 
talk about teaching with teachers in the 
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poorest schools. They come from dif- 
ferent educational worlds. I say that this 
situation is intolerable. Some day our 
national professional organization is go- 
ing to take the kind of vigorous action 
on this question that they have taken on 
some others. Some day, the educational 
equivalent of the Flexner Report will be 
published and the floor will be estab- 
lished. 


What Are Our Needs? 


Let us turn from this admittedly in- 
adequate survey of the present educa- 
tional situation to consider the needs we 
face. Many of them are suggested by the 
preceding comments. Others will be 
known to you, though I have not touched 
upon them. I believe that efforts focused 
upon these needs would be productive. 
In any case, they demand even more 
attention than they are now receiving. 


First, we need a better teaching force 
than we now have. The teacher of the 
future should have a general education 
that is not merely equal to, but clearly 
superior to that of the community he 
serves. Any teacher should be an out- 
standingly well-educated human being. 
Now, those of us who have worked di- 
rectly with curriculum improvement pro- 
grams know perfectly well that a sound 
and valid education is of itself no guar- 
antee of qualitatively good teaching. 
Many well educated people cannot teach. 
We have to have both skill with children 
a high level of professional competence 
—and an outstandingly well-educated in- 
dividual to exercise the skill. To me, this 
implies that in the future, boards of edu- 
cation and school administrators should 
sit in judgment upon the bachelor’s 
degrees now being granted by American 
colleges. We should no longer accept into 
teaching, people with inadequate col- 
legiate education. All of the faults that 
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are associated with the qualitative range 
that I have mentioned in the public 
schools are also associated with the 
qualitative range of the American four 
year college. If, as I think we must, we 
are to put a floor under the quality of 
education, then we must put a floor 
under the quality of the general educa- 
tion of the teaching force. 

Moreover, I do not see how it will be 
possible in the future for us to accept 
as teachers, people with less than five 
years of collegiate instruction, including 
a thoroughgoing professional preparation 
to teach, and an excellent general educa- 
tion. I repeat, however, that I do not 
mean just any five years, or just any col- 
lege. Our need is for an average that is 
as good as our present best. 

If we are going to conduct meaningful 
educational experiments in the future, 
especially in the field of intellectual de- 
velopment (and I hope that we will), 
then we require a majority of teachers 
(not a minority) who can handle the 
difficult ideas that will emerge from such 
experimentation. 

People in teacher education institu- 
tions have known for a long time that it 
is necessary to begin the process of mak- 
ing a teacher at least two years, and pref- 
erably three years, before a student faces 
classes. This process must include from 
the beginning both direct experience 
with children, and university classes 
in which the student is taught how to 
think about this experience. It is the 
failure to integrate successfully the con- 
crete and abstract aspects of teacher 
preparation, and the failure to take 
sufficient time for the that 
accounts for much of the apparently 
trivial content of strictly classroom edu- 
Many a teacher has 

myself did, that the 
the education courses 


process, 


cation courses. 
discovered, as I 


difficulty with 
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that he had was that they came before 
experience with children. They should 
have come during experience with chil- 
These courses are frankly theo- 
The function of theory is to 
clarify reality—no reality, no clarifica- 
tion; no reality, no function for theory. 

But the making of a teacher does not 
stop with college. As things stand, the 
in-service education of new teachers is 
carried on through quickie orientation 
experiences conducted by the school sys- 
tem, plus the unofficial but potent in- 
fluence of “the teacher down the hall.” 
The lack of articulation between col- 
legiate preservice professional education 
and on-the-job reality is a notorious and 
glaring weakness in our present prac- 
tice. The solution is obvious and simple. 
We need to add to the preservice edu- 
cation a two- -year period of on-the- -job 
continued joint effort by colleges and 
school systems. The orientation of new 
teachers is properly the concern of both. 
Until we recognize the need for a sys- 
tematic internship program during these 
two probationary years, we cannot hope 
for the dramatic improvement in the 
quality of education that is required. 

In-service education is a lifelong affair. 
It is not now, nor should it be, restricted 
to matters of direct professional concern. 
The continued general education of the 
teacher is as much the concern of the 
board of education as continued profes- 
sional education. Each should be offered 
in its own terms. There is no reason why 
professors of chemistry, history, and 
English should not be carrying part of 
the load of the adult education of teach- 
ers, provided they are asked to do what 
they can do well—to teach adults their 
disciplines. 

At its best, professional 
training has long since passed the level 
at which 8,000 teachers are herded into 


dren. 
retical. 
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an auditorium on the day before Thanks- 
giving to hear an entertaining profes- 
sional lecturer talk about his trip through 
the Amazonian jungle. Ten years of ex- 
perience with action research have dem- 
onstrated that classroom teachers can 
think about professional problems at a 
level far above that usually permitted 
them. All our efforts to get better people 
into teaching and keep them will be 
meaningless if professional in-service 
work inhibits their growth. There is no 
question in my mind but that some edu- 
cational leaders, in their desire to be 
practical, clamp an intellectual lid on the 
development of education in the schools. 

Second, we need better teacher educa- 
tion than we have had in the past. Better, 
and more of it. I have referred to the 
need for a four- or five-year period of 
pre- and in-service education, to be car- 
ried on jointly by colleges and school 
systems, and I shall not dwell further on 
this need. On the college campus it will 
be necessary for schools and departments 
of education to become more selective 
of those who are admitted to teacher 
education programs. The pressure to pro- 
duce larger numbers of teachers has been 
so heavy that such departments have 
tended to accept and put through too 
many mediocre students, rejecting from 
teaching only the most obviously ill- 
qualified people. There is no denying 
that schools and departments of educa- 
tion often have a poor campus reputa- 
tion. This fact has to be analyzed for its 
real meaning. I have already touched on 
one reason for this reputation—that the 
intellectually tough content of courses in 
education does not receive its due in the 
classes, and that too much abstract ma- 
terial is allowed to remain unrelated to 
educational reality. I wish to consider 
two other aspects of the problem. 

One of these arises from the tendency 
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of some education professors to forget 
that they are dealing with future teach- 
ers, rather than with future educational 
theorists. If, as a member of an education 
department, you listen to professors of 
other departments and try to become “re- 
spectable” according to their rules, you 
are lost. There is a place in education 
for scholarship, but the rules of evidence 
as between education on the one hand, 
and disciplines like history, literature, 
and biology on the other, are quite differ- 
ent. The educationist who tries to behave 
like a conventional academician is mis- 
taken; in the degree that he succeeds in 
acting this way, he is neither educationist 
nor academician. So the first problem a 
professor of education has to solve is, 
“Who am I?” He has to answer this in 
his own terms, not someone else’s. That 
is, he has to be an educator, not a stray.’ 
Next, let us consider that aspect of the 
problem of the reputation of teacher edu- 
cation that has to do with the criticism 
from other departments. Some members 
of other departments of a university crit- 
icize education because it does not make 
adequate intellectual demands on_ its 
students. There is some reason for this 
criticism, as I have already indicated. 
But there is another aspect to the criti- 
cism that has fooled many people, in- 
cluding some college administrators. 
They have been fooled by a campus 
feud which has to do with a legitimate 
question, but has next to nothing to do 
with professional education as such. The 
legitimate question is, what is the place 
of the arts in the general education of 
the college student? There is a quiet, 
ancient war going on between the pro- 
fessors of disciplines like literature, phi- 
losophy, and history and the professors 


*I have developed this point further in an 
article, “The Need for a Discipline of Educa- 
tion,” Educational Research Bulletin 36:159-66, 
May 8, 1957. 
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of disciplines like physics, mathematics, 
engineering, and life sciences that turns 
on this question. The professors in these 
latter fields tend to doubt the value of 
prolonged programs in the arts, and 
many of their students actively rebel. 
But professors of the arts know that the 
contribution of the arts to civilization is 
profound and _ all-pervasive, and are 
furious that the question of their value 
should even be raised. Now, we need not 
deal with the question here; my bias is 
probably already apparent, in any case. 
My point is that much of this argument 
has been focused on teacher education, 
as if it were a central point at which 
the issues could be settled. There are 
those who would reduce the amount of 
professional education in order that the 
teacher might have more time for gen- 
eral education. This is a footless demand; 
it has nearly nothing to do with the real 
issues; it is a proper concern of profes- 
sors of education that college students 
be well educated, but they are in no posi- 
tion either to know the issues in depth 
nor to deal with them effectively. The 
argument, in short, is being conducted 
in the wrong place, directed at the 
wrong people, in terms of the wrong 
issues. It is time that those who haunt 
Academe face one another in the open. 

Third, we need a coherent theory of 
learning. Such a theory does not exist at 
present, according to the psychologists 
who are directly involved in studies of 
learning. In 1942, at the time of the pub- 
lication of the National Society for the 
Study of Education yearbook, The Psy- 
chology of Learning, it looked as if a 
reconciliation among the various learn- 
ing theories then current was about to 
take place. This has not happened— 
not because the reconciliation was not 
attempted, and not because of any fault 
among the psychologists. What has hap- 
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pened instead is that theories have con- 
tinued to multiply, each as intriguing as 
the last, each susceptible to experimental 
tests, each potentially important to the 
practicing teacher. I can no longer tol- 
erate casual references by educators to 
“what we know about learning.” What 
is known is quite complicated, and much 
remains to be discovered. However, there 
are of course some fundamentals that 
have withstood the test of time and 
application, and we should obviously 
make use of them. But they do not 
amount to a coherent theory of learning. 
“What we know about learning” can be 
summarized in brief statements, such as 
these: (a) Learning involves the whole 
of the organism that is learning; (b) The 
emotional component of the learning sit- 
uation is often as significant as the overt 
or apparent thing being learned; (c) 
You learn what you do, and the basic 
approach to the evaluation of learning, 
therefore, involves a study of the 
learner's response, taken as a whole; (d) 
Learning is a highly selective process— 
the learner inevitably selects from among 
all that is presented to him that which 
he considers to be relevant to his per- 
sonal goal. That is why so much of what 
is presented in school is forgotten; (e) 
People learn at different rates; they learn 
with different perceptions of what is im- 
portant; they develop highly individ- 
ualistic configurations out of identical 
stimuli. 

Perhaps you would care to add other 
generalizations to this brief list. My point 
in bringing it up is to emphasize the fact 
that the ideas are complicated, and that 
application is not always obvious. In any 
case, there is no comprehensive theory 
now in existence that takes into account 
all of the phenomena that anyone would 
recognize as belonging under “learning. 

There is another development in the 
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field of psychology to which we should 
be paying attention. Somehow the stud- 
ies of the psychology of the elementary 
school subjects have diminished greatly 
in number during the past 20 years. A 
great deal of what we are now using in 
fields like arithmetic and reading has 
been developed out of studies that are 
now more than a generation old. The 
studies have not been verified during 
recent years, and the field as a whole has 
not been extended. It lies within our 
power as public school educators to bring 
about a resumption of the study of the 
psychology of school subjects. All we 
really have to do is to call for such stud- 
ies, and they will be made. If we will 
indicate that we are receptive there are 
excellent researchers who will go on with 
the work. Perhaps, again, we can look to 
France for encouragement. While the 
volume of educational research in France 
is not comparable with the volume here, 
there have been some very interesting 
experiments conducted in the field of the 
learning of school subjects. I refer specif- 
ically, for example, to the 1953 study of 
Mialaret* in the field of elementary 
school arithmetic. Mialaret has made 
some findings about the basic vocabulary 
of proportion and quantitative relation- 
ships among small children to which we 
should be paying attention. 

We should turn to our colleagues in 
psychology and ask that they accelerate 
the development of a theory of learning 
that we can employ. The very complex- 
ity of their work sometimes makes them 
forget that they are socially responsible 
in the sense that we in education can 
scarcely wait for their findings. We have 

*G. Mialaret. Recherches préliminaires a la 
pédagogie du calcul a |’école primaire. Cahiers 
de Pédagogie Expérimentale et de Psychologie 
de L’Enfant, Nouvelle Serie No. 9. Géneve, 
Switzerland: L’Institut des Sciences de L’Edu- 
cation de l'Université de Généve. 
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to act, even though our knowledge (and 
they are the source of much of our 
knowledge in principle) is inadequate. 
They have to talk to us, as well as to one 
another, but we have to listen. We also 
have to talk back. 

Fourth, we have to make the state- 
ment of our educational goals consistent 
with the ideals we hold as individuals 
and as a people. We are part of an enor- 
mous institution. Like all institutions, the 
public schools have their own internal 
needs. One of these is that students move 
through the years of schooling smoothly, 
with a minimum of disturbance to the 
institution itself. This purely institutional 
need leads to a certain amount of in- 
sensitivity to the needs of the individual 
child—for example, to his need to grow 
at his own rate. Moreover, this need for 
institutional orderliness provides those 
at the later stages of school life with a 
convenient way of pressing their needs 
on those at the earlier stages. The col- 
lege entrance examiner is having a more 
and more profound effect on the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, since he 
doesn’t have to bother his head about the 
problems of mass education. Some sec- 
ondary schools are putting similarly nar- 
rowly conceived pressures on the ele- 
mentary schools. If we don’t watch out, 
we will become so busy meeting the 
needs of our educational system that we 
will forget about our society and our 
culture. It is necessary, but by no means 
sufficient, to prepare the student in ele- 
mentary school for what is coming next 
in the schools. If we ever lose sight of 
the fact that we are preparing students, 
not only for schools but also for effective 
participation in our American civiliza- 
tion, our schools will at that time be 
drained of their vital substance. 

What we are trying to help produce is 
not simply a student, but a man. If we 
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don’t know what kind of a man we are 
trying to produce, we are lost. Here, 
again, the French have something to say 
to us. The general purpose of French 
public education is to produce a civilized 
individual. And the French know per- 
fectly well what they mean by the words 
“civilized” and “individual.” I wish we 
had equal clarity in this regard. What- 
ever their record in the field of politics, 
the French have never failed to produce 
great individuals. If we are ever to do as 
well, we will have to decide on what we 
think it signifies to be a man in the 
United States. It seems to me that there 
are some things that we can say imme- 
diately on this great theme, and that we 
should busily be saying them to one an- 
other and to the public. 

For one thing, a man is a rational 
being. He has a mind. He can think. 
Evidence is accumulating that we have 
underestimated. the ability of little chil- 
dren to think in schools all over the 
world, and in particular in our own 
schools. In Ohio, 30 years ago, Josephine 
McLatchy demonstrated that children 
entering kindergarten know a good deal 
of arithmetic. They are able to handle, 
in their own terms, concepts that are not 
presented in the official school program 
until they are in the fourth or fifth 
grades. If we think that a man has a 
mind, and that a mind is something one 
develops through use, then we ought to 
be saying to ourselves and to the public 
that we mean that the schools in future 
shall teach people to think, not merely to 
memorize. One has to have information 
to think, but it is perfectly possible to 
have lots of information and not think. 

Moreover, our American man is a per- 
son who believes in the validity of action. 
We, more than most people in the world, 
believe that action is a significant form 
of being. We do not hold up as our ideal 
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the man who merely contemplates. We 
value the tangible and concrete; we do 
not begin by rejecting it. That is why, 
in speaking to the public about what the 
goals of the school are, we should be 
making the point that the specifically 
American version of what it means to be 
a human being involves not only a re- 
spect for the way things are, but the de- 
velopment of the ability to deal with 
them as they come, and a tendency to 
value change. 

As Americans, we believe deeply in 
the right of every individual to progress 
in life according to his will, as well as 
according to someone else’s judgment of 
his talents. That is why in the schools we 
favor continuous promotion processes, 
rather than a system of cold, official 
selection points such as is characteristic 
of public education in the rest of the 
world. We believe in self-selection and 
in self-development. If we didn't, the 
phenomenon of social mobility would not 
exist. As Americans, we do not believe 
that a man should “keep his place.” If we 
did, we would set up a school system in 
which the main function was to assign 
every man a place and tell him how to 
keep it. We don’t do this; our schools 
exist to show people the possibilities, not 
the “places.” But my main point is that 
we should learn to talk to the public 
about the public goals of American civil- 
ization, and not fall into the convenient 
trap of talking to the public about what 
are essentially institutional problems, 
such as the preparation of a child at each 
stage for the next. I do not mean to imply 
that preparation for the next stage is not 
important; I simply mean to assert here 
that preparation of this kind offers an 
utterly insufficient criterion for deciding 
what the curriculum of the school should 
become. 

Fifth, we need to make the quality of 
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education a passion. As teachers, we have 
to resist the tendency to substitute or- 
ganizational schemes for curriculum 
study in the schools. We have to resist 
the tendency to separate the theoretical 
from the practical. We have to recog- 
nize the child learning as the object of 
education, to quote my friend, Roy 
Pearce, of the English Department at 
Ohio State University. It is we, not 
others, who should be calling for a quali- 
tatively better educational system than 
we now have—no matter how good it 
already is. Nobody knows better than 
the serious educator that at its best a 
school is never as good as it might be, 
or even as good as it ought to be. We, 
not others, are the people who ought to 
be demanding of the public that they 
support what is best and most important 
about life. We, not others, should be in 
the vanguard of those resisting our na- 
tional tendencies toward materialism. 

In other words, as we come to the 
sixth of the needs as I see them, we 
should resume leadership in the Ameri- 
can population in those things that per- 
tain to the mind and to the spirit. We 
should declare candidly the way things 
ought to be, and bring to an end our 
tendency to settle for the way things 
are. Our function is not to “give the lady 
what she wants,” but to give her—and 
her school child—what they ought to 
have. As practical school people, we are 
constantly faced with the problem of 
taking something as it is given to us and 
making the best of it. And the ideal of 
making the best of what we are given to 
work with has carried us a very long way. 
We are really good at it. I do not propose 
that we abandon this practice—that 
would be nonsense. What I am proposing 
is that we never cease, while dealing 
with things the way they are, to declare 
the way things ought to be. How should 
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things be in your own community? Let 
me name a few instances where a school 
teacher should be taking leadership. 

First, do you have a really adequate 
public library? ? It continues to be aston- 
ishing to me that communities fail to 
provide books, but demand learning. 

Second, and in the same connection, 
do your children have books at home? 
Do they have a place to study? Do their 
parents offer them the kind of stimulat- 
ing environment that encourages the 
development of a mind? Of course, many 
parents can’t afford to provide the phys- 
ical equipment that goes with this sort 
of thing, but all parents can provide the 
stimulation if they mean to. 

Third, does the school reflect the needs 
of the future or the needs of the past? 
Are the resources for learning really 
present? If they are present, are they 
really being used? Are faculty meetings 
being devoted to education, or to organ- 
izational detail? 

Fourth, are we being candid in our 
own communities about the dearth of 
cultural opportunities presented? Do we 
speak up, or are we mute, when, as hap- 
pened in one Ohio community, the local 
symphony orchestra was left to flounder 
financially while the businessmen gath- 
ered more than $100,000 to support the 
local professional baseball team? 

Fifth, what are we saying to the local 
newspaper publisher about his coverage 
of educational events? I don’t mean, now, 
“puffs” about the public schools and how 
wonderful they are. What I mean is the 
coverage as news of the serious cultural 
events in the community; the good writ- 
ing, the sculpture and painting, the 
musical performances, the architecture. 

This sort of approach could be ex- 
tended, of course. We refer here to the 
role of the teacher as a citizen. As teach- 
ers we are most effective and most power- 
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ful in our communities when we are truest 
to what we deeply believe. There is no 
one who believes in education the way 
teachers believe in it. There is no group 
in the community, except the clergy, 
which has more thoroughly committed 
itself to the pursuit of a truly lofty set of 
ideals. As citizens we should stop stand- 
ing, hat in hand, begging for the public's 


attention to the external needs of the 


school. We should put our hats on, and 
play our proper public role as those peo- 
ple in the community who most affirm- 
atively and most consistently stand for 
the things of the mind and spirit. In so 
doing, we will be carrying forward the 
profession of education, contributing to 
the solution of our deepest public prob- 
lems, and responding to the spirit of 
these times. 


Consider Your Feet 


O.K., lie there and consider your feet. 

But I ask you 
Will you be a light? gifted? effectual? 
If so, bombastic or shy intellectual? 
Will your teacher delight in you? 
Be high in her praise of you? 
Discern you are bright 


As she gropes through the maze of you? 


All right, your hands are the wonder of the universe. 


But I give you 
Round, red apples; colored balloons; 
High-flying kites with ribbon festoons; 


The concept of one; number the blocks; 

Run, Spot, run; put hands on the clocks; 

Hold hands with your buddy; sit still; don’t speak; 
Color arms and legs orange; don’t let the chalk squeak. 


Now you know you can’t get your whole fist in your mouth. 
And later on 
Square roots, quantum, stress and traction; 
Underlying motivations of thought and action; 
Heroes of revolution as despots go tumbling and rot; 
Beowulf in Old English, the courtly battles of Scott; 
The mystery of the heavens; comment allez-vous; and lots more; 
An innocent pawn in the various programs of group, track and core. 


Yes, I know you're wet and hungry, 
I need to know 


but can’t you wait ONE minute? 


What of us, your father and I? Keep up, they say. Oh, fine. 

A pity the answer so blithely given doesn’t come with a ration of time. 

Right now your world is all in a bottle (four Mullsoy, four water—eight ounces). 
But outside the window, the worldly-wise say a nation readies, waits, pounces. 

To find the strength to promise you peace bey ond the sides of your playpen 

Is an uneasy search when, for an example, we must use a world verging on mayhem. 


—EveELYN M. Forp, ASCD Staff. 
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CLARENCE FIELSTRA 


Developing Openness for 


New Experience 


Knowledge, abilities and attitudes conducive to openness for 


new experience are essential to men’s confidence in the world 


of tomorrow and competence to live as constructive and re- 


sponsible persons in that world. 


THE GREATEST certainty of 
this age is change. The speed and extent 
of change are increasing more rapidly 
each decade and each year. The “im- 
possible” and the “unanticipated” of 1900 
have become the “commonplace” in 1958. 
Man now takes for granted his ability to 
hear, via radio, voices from remote parts 
of his planet; by means of television he 
sees, even in color, persons and objects 
thousands of miles away; by jet-pro- 
pelled plane he crosses continents and 
oceans in scant hours; he uses mechan- 
ical brains to speed up and perfect his 
computation; automation is being sub- 
stituted for his brawn in handling count- 
less tasks; and nuclear fusion and fission 
are sources of almost limitless energy 
now available to him. 

The developments of the past half 
century will, however, in all probability 
be greatly overshadowed by those which 
will take place during the lives of boys 
and girls who are now pupils in our 
schools. Interplanetary travel, further 
conquest of disease, and great social ad- 
vances are among the many changes 
which are anticipated; but there is no 
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way of predicting innumerable other, 
and possibly more dramatic, changes 
which may be achieved. Barring world 
war or some other catastrophe, the pace 
of change in the foreseeable future will 
continue to accelerate, and the extent of 
change will be magnified. 


Educating for an Age of Rapid 
Change 


In such an age of rapid and far-reach- 
ing change, the function of education 
cannot consist merely of passing on the 
cultural heritage to each new genera- 
tion. Nor can it consist only of teaching 
children and youth about the social and 
economic status quo. If these functions 
were sufficient, the job of the schools 
would be relatively easy. It would then 
be quite appropriate to be satisfied with 
an historical study of the past and an 
analytical study of the present as the 
curriculum for all pupils. Such studies 
will continue to be imperative, of course, 
but now they must be made in terms of 
perpetually changing conditions and in 
terms of an unforeseen future. 

A continued emphasis on knowledge 
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must be supplemented by an increased 
emphasis on attitudes, values and skills 
for constructive living in a changing en- 
vironment. The scientific attitudes, for 
example, must be stressed as never be- 
fore, so that our youth will more than 
ever challenge so-called facts, withhold 
judgments until all new data are con- 
sidered, modify conclusions when 
data warrant doing so. Values, based on 
the Magna Carta, on the Declaration of 
Independence, on the Constitution of 
the United States, and on many other 
great political and religious documents, 
must be extended so that they may be 
applied to an ever-increasing number of 
human beings throughout the entire 
world. Improved skills of human rela- 
tionship must be learned, enabling man 
to live with man and nation with nation 
in such a way as to elevate the standard 
of living for all men everywhere and in 
such a way as to eliminate war and all 
other indignities of one to another as 
means of coping with problems. 

The curriculum of the schools today, 
then, must be such as to foster adapt- 
ability and to provide experiences in 
creativity on the part of all pupils. Each 
child must learn how to think critically 
and how to continue his further learning 
Among the most 


and 


on a life-long basis. 
basic skills which he must develop are 
those involved in solving problems and 
in making rational decisions; memorized 
answers to past and present problems are 
not enough. He must learn to develop 
new generalizations and to see new 
Gestalts or configurations based on new 
data. He must learn how to use his cre- 
ativity and his inventiveness not only to 
facilitate adaptation to change but also 
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push the frontiers of change even 
farther in the interests of the welfare of 
mankind. 

In a curriculum designed to help 
pupils achieve these goals, the learner 
should not be treated as a blotter ab- 
sorbing that knowledge which is spilled 
thereon or as a vessel to be filled with 
information poured therein. He must be 
a dynamic participant in the learning 
process. He must be involved in the plan- 
ning of his learning activities, so that he 
may know from successful experiences 
how to plan them in his living outside of 
school. He must carry on many of the 
learning activities in cooperation with 
other pupils, so that he will gain facility 
in working with his peers on matters of 
common interest. He must take part in 
evaluating his activities and their out- 
comes, so that he will develop the habit 
of continuous evaluation. 

The curriculum for an age of rapid 
change must also help pupils learn to as- 
sume responsibility for the results of 
their actions. Not only must they learn 
how to make rational decisions, but also 
they must learn to be accountable for the 
outcomes of their decisions. The school 
must provide pupils with opportunities 
to become acquainted with known al- 
ternatives, and it should help them de- 
velop scientific attitudes toward seeking 
still other alternatives. It should help 
provide knowledge of the potential con- 
sequences of each alternative, and it 
should provide curricular experiences 
which will enable pupils to learn to make 
the most of those consequences which 
result from the alternative chosen. Such 
learnings cannot come alone from the 
reading of books or from the listening to 
lectures given by teachers and parents; 
they must be based on actual experiences 
in choice making and in assuming re- 
sponsibility for results of actions. 
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If “answers” to issues are imposed 
pon pupils and if choices between al- 
ternative actions are forced upon them, 
there can be little assurance that real 
learning has taken place—the kind of 
learning that is carried over into life 
outside of the influence of the “imposer” 
and the “enforcer.” But if the pupil is 
genuinely involved as an active, think- 
ing, responsible participant in finding 
best answers and in making wise choices 
and decisions—under the guidance and 
inspiration of a competent, mature 
teacher—the answers and choices will 
become his own, as will methodology for 
subsequent wise decision making on his 





part. 


Keeping Balance in the Curriculum 


In order to educate pupils appro- 
priately for an age of rapid change, a 
well-rounded and well-balanced curric- 
ulum must be provided. Every pupil 
should acquire as excellent a general 
education as his ability will permit, so 
that he may have a firm foundation not 
only for good everyday living and effec- 
tive citizenship in a democracy but also 
for whatever specialization in the use of 
his talents he may be capable of in the 
sciences, the humanities, and the arts. 
In addition, each pupil should acquire 
specialized education in line with his 
particular abilities and probable future 
occupation. 

On the secondary school level even the 
specialized education should, of course, 
be foundational in nature for those who 
go on to college to further specializa- 
tion; but for pupils lacking the academic 
ability to benefit from college work, spe- 
cialization to the point of employability 
upon termination of secondary educa- 
tion should be afforded. Care must be 
taken to avoid yielding to temptation to 
make the educational program for any 
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child one which is overly much con- 
cerned with specialization while neglect- 
ing the so-called common learnings req- 
uisite for satisfying and successful liv- 
ing. It would indeed be unfortunate if 
individuals were to be encouraged to 
know more and more about less and less 
until they knew almost everything about 
almost nothing and knew almost nothing 
about almost everything else. 

In addition to a balance between gen- 
eral and specialized education and a 
balance among the sciences, the human- 
ities, and the arts in the total school pro- 
gram, there must be a balance among the 
following elements of the over-all cur- 
ricular goals: knowledges, skills, and at- 
titudes. The development of any of these 
elements at the expense of the others 
may lead to serious difficulties. The per- 
son, for instance, who has much knowl- 
edge of facts and has highly developed 
skills without having a sound system of 
ethical values, may be a real menace to 
society. Similarly, a zealot who is dedi- 
cated, as was Hitler, to emotionalized 
values not based on scientifically sub- 
stantiated facts may be instrumental in 
the destruction of mankind. And the 
highly competent “stinker” can be every 
bit as dangerous in the professions, for 
example, as the uninformed man of good 
will and integrity. What is needed, then, 
is the balanced development of these 
curricular goals to the greatest extent of 
each learner's ability to achieve them. 


Developing Attitudes of Openness 


If children and youth in the schools 
today are to face intelligently and con- 
fidently the changes, some of which are 
just becoming evident to us but which 
will be the full realities of the world of 
tomorrow, they need not only the kinds 
of understandings and abilities men- 
tioned earlier but also the kinds of at- 
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titudes which are conducive to openness 
for new experience. Since attitudes and 
values to a very large extent determine 
what one does with what one knows, the 
importance of these attitudes can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Among the most influential factors in 
the development of these attitudes are 
the characteristics and behaviors of the 
teacher. The example set by the teacher 
is widely recognized as being of much 
influence on his pupils’ attitudes. If he 
himself has an experimental approach to 
problems, evidences scientific attitudes, 
shows eagerness for further learning, and 
demonstrates confidence in facing a 
future of progressive change, his pupils 
will benefit from his inspiration and tend 
to reflect his attitudes regarding new 
experiences. 

The teachers conduct toward 
pupils is another factor of tremendous 
influence on their attitudes. If he shows 
respect for their human dignity, interest 
in their progress, understanding and 
helpfulness regarding their difficulties, 
appreciation for their best efforts, en- 
thusiasm for their creative endeavors, 
and sincere enjoyment of working with 
them, he is providing a learning environ- 
ment in which pupils are most likely to 
develop wholesome self-concepts and to 
work, free from fear, to the best of their 
abilities in the pursuit of educational 
goals. As a result of faith developed in 
themselves, such boys and girls actually 
look forward to new experiences and 
genuinely enjoy them as they unfold. 


his 


Teaching techniques used by an in- 
structor are similarly of immeasurable 
influence on the development of pupil 
attitudes toward new experiences. If the 
techniques are highly motivational and 
if pupils have purpose and meaning as an 
integral part of every learning experi- 
ence, they are most likely to gain an 
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eagerness to learn new facts and to per- 
fect new abilities. If diagnosis and eval- 
uation are continuous, as learning activi- 
ties are undertaken and carried on to 
successful completion, pupils are more 
certain to achieve a sense of directior 
and growth which is essential to hig] 
morale and to desire for further har« 
work on educational objectives; also 
through participating in such evaluatior 
of their own work, they learn to benefit 
from mistakes as well as to capitalize on 
successes. If individualized pupil efforts 
are supplemented by effective group 
learning activities and by wise use of the 
community as a learning laboratory, 
pupils tend to develop an enthusiasm 
for democratic processes and for taking 
part in the enrichment of their society. 

If free American democracy is to sur- 
vive in the ever changing world of to- 
morrow, education must be designed to 
develop men who can perpetuate it 
under those conditions. Such men choose 
their own leadership and participate in 
policy decision-making. They are men 
who are able to express conflicting points 
of view and to examine them critically. 
To them frontiers appear as challenges 
rather than obstacles to further progress. 
They demand freedom to preserve their 
gains, to explore the unknown, to create 
a better world, to serve their fellow men, 
and thus also to achieve the full, good 
life for themselves. Education for this 
kind of freedom cannot be founded on a 
system which requires the mere acquisi- 
tion of the facts and skills and concepts 
of yesteryear. Much more than that is 
needed. 

Knowledge, abilities and attitudes con- 
ducive to openness for new experience 
are essential to men’s confidence in the 
world of tomorrow and competence to 
live as constructive and responsible per- 
sons in that world. 
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HARRY W. SARTAIN 


How Children and Youth 


Learn To Study 


Out of sound research findings are drawn several principles 


to guide teachers in helping children and youth learn to study. 


THE instructional leader is faced 
with many kinds of problems. Some of 
these relate to complaints of teachers 
and parents about inefficient study habits 
of students, assignment of homework, 
pressures for expanding the curriculum, 
and attempts to take teaching shortcuts 
such as TV classes. In order to reach in- 
telligent decisions on these matters, he 
must be somewhat familiar with the 
research on how children and youth 
learn to study. 


What Are the Research Findings? 

The earlier investigations centered on 
methods of supervising study (3), but 
Brownell (5) demonstrated the need for 
defining study skills objectives in terms 
of necessary abilities and work habits. 

Outlining is a skill which has been 
given much attention in the research. 
Barton (15:134), working with five ex- 
perimental and five control groups of 
junior and senior high school pupils, 
found that those who were taught to out- 
line gained significantly more knowledge 
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in history and in geography. Salisbury 
(11) experimented with matched pairs 
of secondary school students who re- 
ceived 30 lessons involving outlining. 
She concluded that development of out- 
lining skill resulted in improvement of 
reading, ability to solve reasoning prob- 
lems, and achievement in content fields. 
Studies by Simpson (12) and others have 
tended to support findings favoring out- 
lining as a study skill. 

Summarizing is another practice which 
has been found to be valuable. This may 
take the form of a written summary or 
of mental review. Newlun (5) observed 
that students who were taught to sum- 
marize were able to utilize this skill suc- 
cessfully as a study aid. Summarizing, 
outlining, underlining, and note taking 
were found by Dynes (7:357) to help 
children achieve better in high school 
history than reading and rereading. An- 
other study by Germane (15:26) showed 
rereading to be a less effective study 
procedure than the mental summary and 
the corrected summary. 

Closely related to the skill of mental 
summary is the habit of recitation after 
reading. Gates (7:316) concluded that 
both meaningful and nonsense material 
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The teacher insures good study habits through skillful guidance. 


were better memorized if the learner 
recited the main points to himself, with 
constant self correction, after reading it. 
Forlano (7:317) compared the same type 
of recitation method with the all reading 
method for learning intermediate grades 
spelling, arithmetic facts, and vocabulary 
material; he found the recitation method 
superior to the reading method and it 
was even more successful for delayed 
recall than for immediate recall. 

The value of repetition and of spaced 
repetition in the study of material to be 
memorized was investigated as early as 
1885 by Ebbinghaus (7:301) and more 
recently by Reed, Hahn and Thorndike 
(7:303), and others. Repetition is most 
efficient when arranged in a number of 
relatively short periods which are dis- 
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tributed with rest between. The optimum 
length of each drill session depends upon 
the age of the learner and the type of 
content being studied. 

Various pieces of research indicate 
that little learning takes place unless it 
has meaning for the student; con- 
sequently, an overview or preliminary 
skimming of material to be learned is 
recommended as a means of helping the 
student to understand better the rela- 
tionships of the specific facts that are to 
be studied. For the same reason the 
whole-part-whole method or the progres- 
sive part method are recommended for 
memoriter learning (7:315). 

The value of extensive reading as com- 
pared to intensive reading in textbook 
materials was reported in two studies by 
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Cohen (4) and by Rice (10). Cohen 
found that extensive reading was the 
more useful in improving specific reading 
skills, and Rice revealed that extensive 
reading was definitely more effective in 
the acquirement of scientific knowledge 
in several high school science courses. 

Probably motivation is the most sig- 
nificant factor in the development of 
good work habits. A series of well- 
planned studies which were recently re- 
ported by Brown, Abels, and Iscoe (2) 
indicated that low scholarship college 
students were not necessarily lower in 
intelligence than better scholars, but they 
revealed a much lower level of interest 
and motivation both in class-related ac- 
tivity and in some other areas of living. 
An older experiment by Collings (6:73) 


showed the value of activities combin- 
ing motivation and meaning. Rural 
school pupils aged six through fourteen 
years participated in real-life study 
projects for four years; their gains in 
achievement on standardized tests of 
facts and skills were considerably better 
than those of children in a control school 
of the traditional type. Also, the values 
of topical unit teaching including drama- 
tization, group discussions, audio-visual 
experiences, and numerous other learn- 
ing activities at the junior high school 
level, have been illustrated (7:356). 
All of the evidence indicates that stu- 
dents learn best when they are actively 
involved and when the work is suited to 
individual needs. Therefore, radio and 
television can never replace the teacher, 


A classroom library corner can help improve study skills in the elementary school. 
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who must diagnose pupils’ difficulties 
and adjust instruction to individuals. Tel- 
evision programs that are merely illus- 
trated lectures require only passive in- 
volvement by the pupils, and cannot have 
the educational value of classroom and 
laboratory projects in which students are 
personally engaged. However, radio and 
television programs do have tremendous 
worth when used as supplementary re- 
source materials. 

Several research projects have been 
undertaken to ascertain the necessity of 
giving students training in the use of 
study skills. In an investigation that was 
rigorously designed and executed, Stor- 
dahl and Christensen (13) compared the 
learnings of Air Force trainees who had 
been given no study skills instruction 
with others who had been taught to em- 
ploy underlining, outlining, and summar- 
izing. Those who were trained to use the 
study skills achieved significantly higher 
comprehension on both immediate and 
delayed tests than did those who simply 
read and reread the assigned pages. 
Somewhat similar results have been ob- 
tained by other researchers (5, 12). 
McCallister (5) and others have shown 
that there is a significant difference in 
the reading-study skills used in various 
subjects, also. 

There have been several analyses of 
the differences between study habits of 
high and low achievers (7:358). These 
have usually revealed that the better stu- 
dents plan systematically, study alone, 
work in a place having no distractions, 
and practice the procedures of overview- 
ing, reviewing, outlining, summarizing, 
note taking, and demanding understand- 
ing during careful study. 

A number of experiments have focused 
on homework as a study aid. Some in- 
vestigators reach conclusions very fa- 
vorable to homework, while others obtain 
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opposite results (9; 14:20). Although 
more research is needed, it now seems 
apparent that traditional types of home- 
work often do not improve achievement, 
but some of the newer procedures have 
value when used wisely. A recent survey 
of opinions of school superintendents 
across the nation revealed that the ma- 
jority did not recommend homework in 
the lower elementary school, but they 
did favor it above that level; median sug- 
gestions were three hours weekly for 
upper elementary grades and four to six 
hours weekly for secondary students (8). 


What Principles Evolve? 


From the research and a survey of 
expert opinion nine guiding principles 
for fruitful instruction evolve. These 
principles apply in differing degrees to 
development of study skills and habits 
from kindergarten through college. 

1. Readiness is a prerequisite of pro- 
ductive study. The teacher must deter- 
mine whether children have the ability 
to master new concepts; and he should 
make sure that the underlying under- 
standings have been developed.’ New 
vocabulary that is used in the material 
should be presented by the teacher of 
the subject involved. Also, the student 
must feel that he is a reasonably secure 
member of a group before he can study 
effectively in that group situation. 

2. Motivation is crucial. The teacher 
who follows the recommended mechan- 
ics of lesson presentation but who fails to 
interest and inspire the children, is a 
pedagogical dud. Classroom activities 
should be fitted to the natural interests 
of the children, but new interests must 
be created, too. The teacher's personal 
enthusiasm coupled with challenging 
learning goals make the difference be- 
tween a monotonous course and an in- 
vigorating study situation. 
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3. Students learn to study by partici- 
ating in the planning. Obviously the 

earning experiences cannot be_ truly 
meaningful to the students if they have 
had no voice in the planning. After the 
teacher has thoroughly surveyed the re- 
sources for the unit which is to be taught 
and has provided a stimulating introduc- 
tion, he should discuss with the students: 
(a) What more do we want to learn 
about this topic? (b) Where can we find 
this information? (c) What use do we 
want to make of this knowledge imme- 
diately in school projects and in our daily 
living? 

4. Good study habits are developed 
when the students are actively involved 
in extensive unit work, laboratory experi- 
ences, etc. Skills and understandings are 
learned and retained when students have 
immediate use for them and when they 
are related in a pattern of other learnings. 

5. All available resources should be 
utilized in the search for facts. Children 
and youth must be guided in utilizing 
classroom references, library materials, 
radio and TV programs, community 
functions, resource people, etc., in order 
to develop the habit of seeking all avail- 
able information before reaching con- 
clusions. 

6. Students should be given definite in- 
struction at the appropriate develop- 
mental levels in a number of specific 
study skills and habits including the 
following: 

a. Study with specific purposes or 
problems in mind, whether reading, lis- 
tening, or viewing. 

b. Demand understanding when 
reading; make this the appropriate type 
of understanding for the purpose—eval- 
uative, detailed, general, predictive. 

c. Differentiate the speed of reading 
in accordance with the purpose and the 
type of material. 
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d. Obtain a “whole view” of the 
selection to be studied by a preliminary 
skimming, reading of section headings, 
or other overview techniques. 

e. Refine the material to its most 
significant points by outlining, under- 
lining, or summarizing. 

f. Insure retention by reflective rep- 
etition, review, self-testing followed by 
correction, or by practical application. 
The first review should come soon after 
the initial study with subsequent re- 
views distributed progressively further 
apart. 

g. Space the periods of study in the 
manner that seems most productive for 
the type of material; rest when fatigued. 

h. Learn to read the quantitative 
data, maps, diagrams, and tabular sec- 
tions which add to the clarity of a pres- 
entation. 

i. Utilize the index, the table of con- 
tents, the card catalog, reference books, 
and audio-visual aids that help to extend 
one’s understanding. 

j. Study at scheduled times in places 
that are conducive to work—reasonably 
quiet, convenient, private—and work 
alone during the major part of the time. 





7. Study skills are learned best when 
they are learned in connection with the 
subject or situation where they are used. 
Although separate units on how to study 
are helpful to older students, the most 
effective learning is related to direct ap- 
plication. 

8. Judicious use of homework may 
strengthen study abilities, if the home- 
work (9): 
has been an outgrowth of well- 
explained and highly motivated class ac- 





tivity 

—involves finding and preparing 
materials, viewing TV programs, partici- 
pating in family and community activi- 
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ties, observing natural phenomena, and 
having other firsthand experiences 

—is reasonable in time requirement, 
i.e., two or three hours weekly in inter- 
mediate grades and four to twelve hours 
in secondary schools 

—is flexibly scheduled to cover a 
number of days or weeks 

—is differentiated to suit various in- 
terests and abilities 

—is partly voluntary and partly re- 
quired 

—is used to extend rather than to 
replace thorough classroom instruction. 


9. Deficiencies in study skills and hab- 
its can be diagnosed and remedial steps 
should be taken. Suitable diagnostic 
methods include careful observation of 
work habits, analysis of the work prod- 
uct, individual interviews, and adminis- 
tration of work-study tests that are avail- 
able. 

In conclusion, research findings tell a 
great deal about how children and youth 
learn to study. The teacher who is well 
acquainted with this research will not be 
carried away by the whims of the public 
or by the fads of the moment. Students 
should be given a thorough grounding in 
the science of study. However, it is the 
artistry of the master teacher, the ability 
to develop enthusiasm and insight, that 
has the greatest effect on the study hab- 
its of the learner. 
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The Strength 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


of American Public Education 


Facts concerning academic achievement indicate the success 


of America’s experiment in extending educational opportunity 


to all children and young people. 


ONE OF THE ironies of 
present era is the fact that American 
public education has been subjected to 
its most severe criticism during a period 


our 


in which the schools have been making 
some of their most important and effec- 
tive contributions to the intellectual de- 
velopment of children and youth. 

With the schools’ becoming better cen- 
ters of learning with each succeeding 
year one might conclude that educators 
should keep on doing the job they are 
doing and, in time, might expect that 
the excellence of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education would become self- 
evident. Unfortunately, such has not 
happened and is not likely to happen. 
If anything, unfounded criticisms of ed- 
ucation have become more frequent and, 
in some cases, more irresponsible since 
the present outburst of “school-baiting” 
began around 1949 or 1950. 

At present the situation is a serious 
one. The need for continued improve- 
ment of education is greater than ever in 
the dangerous war of conflicting ideas 
we are waging with nations opposed to 
democratic values. This is especially true 
because education is a prime instrument 
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of survival. Also, with elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education expanding 
tremendously, there is a need for sus- 
tained financial sacrifices on the part of 
the public in order to support at more 
adequate levels universalized educa- 
tional opportunities. If unfounded dis- 
trust of education is fostered day by day 
by writers who contend that we are less 
well educated than we were a generation 
ago (1) or who claim paradoxically that 
we should spend less money on educa- 
tion (4), it may become increasingly 
difficult to operate the schools in terms 
of sound teaching-learning principles 
and also to obtain the increased propor- 
tion of the national income which larger 
and larger enrollments require. 

For these reasons it is of greatest im- 
portance for educational leaders to take 
pains to familiarize themselves specift- 
cally with the data which document the 
present strength of public education. 
These data clearly show that the funda- 
mentals are not being neglected in the 
elementary school, nor is content dis- 
sipated in the high school, nor is higher 
education in the U. S. inferior to the 
European variety as implied by the more 
vocal critics (1), (13). 
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Education’s Academic Strength 


Two tremendously important facts 
have generally been overlooked in recent 
and current discussions of the alleged 
“failure” of our schools to insure that 
children learn the three R’s. First, the 
test scores made by children in such 
fields as reading, writing, and arithmetic 
have consistently improved for genera- 
tions. Second, the children making in- 
creasingly better scores on the same or 
comparable tests have grown younger 
until the average child today, by the time 
he is in grade four or five, is approxi- 
mately one year younger than children 
of 35 years ago. Let us look more closely 
at these points. 

A few years ago, Rock (11) located 
more than a dozen research inquiries 
dealing with children’s academic achieve- 
ment. This body of research clearly 
demonstrated that pupil performance 
in the U. S. had tended to improve 
with each generation. Data from other 
sources tend to be similar. Statistical 
information compiled by one of the 
larger companies producing nationally 
used standardized tests, for instance, in- 
dicates that children today are perform- 
ing better in reading and in arithmetic 
than they did even a few years ago. 
When tests taken by 230,000 pupils were 
examined it was learned that children’s 
scores on the same national tests had 
improved by 12 percent during a recent 
10-year interval (2), (14). 

A research division worker in a mid- 
western city made another of the recent 
analyses which have substantiated the 
growing academic strength of public ed- 
ucation. He administered arithmetic and 
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spelling tests originally used in 1934 at 
the third and fifth grade levels. He con- 
cluded that children in the same com- 
munity, 20 years after the first tests were 
given, were making significantly better 
scores than their predecessors had made 
(7). 

The consistent increase in pupils’ aca- 
demic achievement is even more impres- 
sive in view of the point made earlier, 
namely, that children in a given grade 
today average about 12 months younger 
than did children in the early 1920's. This 
shift in age, noted by J. Wayne Wright- 
stone (15), apparently may be attributed 
to changes in promotion policies; to a 
decrease in the practice of arbitrarily 
“failing” children who do not complete 
minimum requirements for a_ given 
grade. A generation or two ago, 50 per- 
cent, and sometimes more, of the chil- 
dren who began grade one were retarded 
one year or more by the time they com- 
pleted grade 8. Despite the fact that 
more children are staying in school 
longer, and despite the fact that they 
average as much as a year younger by 
the time they reach the middle grades, 
the current educational practices so often 
bitterly criticized have resulted in ap- 
preciably superior academic achievement 
by today’s children! 

Alarums with respect to the decline 
of academic standards at the secondary 
level are as unfounded as the purported 
“deterioration” of the elementary school. 
An example or two should serve to estab- 
lish this point. 

Some critics, such as Arthur Bestor 
(1) or Roger A. Freeman (4), identify 
nonacademic or “life adjustment” courses 
with soft pedagogy. It is well to note, 
in this connection, that there are many 
more secondary school children enrolled 
in science, mathematics and foreign lan- 
guage classes, in proportion to the high 
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school age population of the U. S., than 
were enrolled in such classes in 1900. 
Statistical data from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (3) in- 
dicate that 400,000 high school youth, in 
round numbers, were taking one or more 
science and mathematics courses at the 
century's turn. At this time there were 
75,603,000 people in our country. In 50 
years, while the total U. S. population 
grew by slightly over 100 percent, our 
se condary science and mathematics en- 
rollments increased by 600 percent and 
900 percent respectively. 

Even the purported decline in foreign 
language study has sometimes been inac- 
curately presented. Actually the number 
of pupils working in this field has grown, 
rather than declined, in proportion to 
the number of children of both elemen- 
tary and secondary school age. According 
to the Modern Language Association, 
there were 5000 children learning a sec- 
ond language in grade 6 or below in 
1941. Approximately 400,000 were en- 
rolled below grade 6 by 1957. As re- 
ported by Mildenberger in an Office of 
Education pamphlet, in one three year 
period alone (1951-54) there was a 400 
percent increase in the number of chil- 
dren in elementary (grades 1-6) foreign 
language programs (8). Insofar as the 
high school is concerned, the total num- 
ber of youth studying a second language 
increased threefold while the national 
population merely doubled from 1900 to 
1950. 

Another illuminating bit of informa- 
tion is the following: Last year 58 per- 
cent of our secondary school teachers 
were giving more than half of their 
teaching time to instructing in such aca- 
demic fields as English, science, mathe- 
matics, history or social studies, and for- 
eign language (9). Many other teachers 
taught in these fields, too, but for less 
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than half of their time. Not one second- 
ary teacher in 300 gave as much as half 
of his time to so-called “core” courses 
(9); the cores which some critics would 
have us believe are so poorly conceived 
and so prevalent as to be undermining 
the curriculum. 

In view of the facts, the strength of 
American education does not merely re- 
side in mass education but also in in- 
creased levels of achievement in the 
three R’s and solid subjects. These at- 
tainments are being made by young 
people who are distinctly younger than 
their parents were a generation ago. 


Strength in Numbers 


At the same time, these striking and 
reassuring data must be viewed as even 
more significant because of the. concom- 
itant strength of our schools in dealing 
with mass education. Fifty or more years 
ago American secondary education in 
particular was the privilege of a small 
group of youth—a mere 250,000 young- 
sters in 1890 in contrast with 8,000,000 
youth in our high schools during 1958-59. 
Phrased in another way, approximately 
32 children are in U. S. high schools 
today as compared with every one en- 
rolled 68 years ago! 

The public schools have made their 
excellent academic gains in the past 50 
years while absorbing and educating all 
the people’s children—many of whom, 
for intellectual, sociological, or financial 
reasons, probably would not even have 
finished grade school in 1890 or 1900 
when nearly one child in five in the 10 
to 15 age group was already gainfully 
employed (12). 

Here is strength, indeed! Mass edu- 
cation in the 1950's is eventuating in 
higher levels of academic achievement 
—as repeatedly shown by test scores— 
than the level of scholastic competence 
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attained by much more highly selected 
groups of pupils before and at the turn 
of the century. 

Here, too, is an answer to those who 
say that American education suffers by 
comparison with the strength of educa- 
tion overseas. Europe in education re- 
mains highly selective at the university 
preparatory level as in the British uni- 
versity preparatory grammar school or 
in the Swiss école cantonale. As a result 
of this European selectivity, it must be 
borne in mind that only those American 
high school. pupils eligible for the Na- 
tional Honor Society can be compared 
with the total student body in European 
university preparatory high schools. We 
educate the mass of our youth including 
the most able; European systems edu- 
cate only a small minority and weed out 
60 to 80 percent of the children who 
are less academically inclined. This elim- 
ination takes place at the equivalent to 
our upper elementary-junior high school 
level (6). About one European youth in 
twenty can complete secondary school 
and attend a university. 

Because of the mass of students who 
enter higher education in the U. S.— 
some five times as many as enter Euro- 
pean universities—only those American 
students eligible for Phi Beta Kappa can 
be compared with all European students 
at this level. Even so, our relatively un- 
selected students in higher education ap- 
pear, for example, to compare well with 
those in Britain (5). Surely the “Phi Beta 
Kappas” in our universities—our top 20 
percent—compare well with the total 
European university student body which, 
as a result of selection, is the academic 
equivalent to our upper 20 percent. And 
many youth who would be barred from 
highe r education in Europe do have open 
to them in the U. S. this channel to self- 
realization. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche, writing in the 
last century, said, “Simply by being com 
pelled to keep constantly on his guard 
a man may grow so weak as to be unab! 
any longer to defend himself” (10). Le 
us hope that we need not weaken ot 
schools by being forever on the defei 
sive. Let us also be proud and secure i» 
the conviction that sound data documei:t 
the strength and vigor with which our 
schools have stimulated intellectual de- 
velopment in children and youth. Public 
education has not only the demonstrable 
strength of quality—it also makes the 
vitalizing contribution that only mass 
education can make to the maintenance 
and improvement of a vigorous culture. 
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Teacher and students here combine 


FRANCES F. FERIS and STUDENTS 


We'd Like To Comment 
~On Our Own Education 


their comments in a 


thoughtful—and piquant—evaluation of their own education. 


THE PENDULUM of education 
swings and swings and comes to rest 
never. Five years ago the study of for- 
eign languages brought the weight al- 
most to stagnation; right now those who 
would shrink the world, or those who 
would speak Russian, Chinese and Japa- 
nese have given the balance a violent 
push. Sputnik gave the pendulum a jerk 
that has swayed it violently for months 
—gyrating between the elite and the 
mass; between social adjustment and in- 
tellectual development; and between 
science and humanities. Which shall it 
be? Is there anyone besides the public 
who really knows? We in the schools 
find ourselves in the pit of uncertainty. 
Should the emphasis be on the French 
lesson or on the family? On science or 
on sane driving? On maternity or mathe- 
matics? 

To see the truth one must turn to 
others for data. Then to what more frank 
contingent than present and past stu- 
dents can one go to get an unbiased anal- 
ysis of a school’s program and teaching? 
But be prepared to be brave, for these 
critics pull no punches. The encouraging 
assurance, however, is that one must go 
for the truth to those who have some in- 
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tellectual development. They will speak 
frankly concerning you, your teaching, 
other teachers, and others’ teaching. Do 
not look for flattery; more likely they 
will give you the raw facts. 

First, to understand a little better the 
educational background of the people 
who wrote this summary, we must look 
at the organization and curriculum of 
our school. For many years we have had 
a three division system for graduation: 
college preparatory (principally math, 
natural sciences, social sciences, lan- 
guage, and English); commercial (ac- 
counting, English, bookkeeping, secre- 
tarial courses); and general (only re- 
quirements are three years of English 
and one year of American history). The 
past two years, satellites and educational 
condemnation have sent us out into space 
education by adding a fourth track for 
the high academic potential people 
(HAP). These students we like to call 
our achievers since they were not chosen 
on IQ alone, but on achievement, inter- 
est, and teacher recommendation. 


Accelerated Grouping 


Our HAP classes are in math and 
English. We have accelerated grouping 
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in every subject. One boy enrolled 
such classes during his senior year gives 
this estimate of our setup: 
I think that my education, 
exceptions, was organized along lines of in- 
tellectual development. Perhaps a few ex- 
amples would help to clarify this point. In 
my freshman year, I had a class in beginning 
science. The teacher’s methods of stimulat- 
ing the all-male class were push-ups, back- 
and the stories out of the “men’s 
magazine.” My sophomore biology class was 
one in which the teacher read the questions 
and answers the day before a test, and gen- 
erally spoon-fed her students. At the same 
time, however, I was being asked to do re- 
search and present my ideas on such things 
as politics, government, American democ- 
racy, and the classics of American literature. 
The real intellectual pushes began in my 
junior year. My math teacher pee us to go it 
alone and see how far we could get on our 
own steam. My history instructor yur her 
people to participate in discussions and re- 
search projects. In that class there were 
not the traditional “In what year was the 
War of 1812 fought?” questions. Instead the 
test questions would read, “Discuss some of 
the underlying causes of the War of 1812.” 
Our senior year mathematics teacher re- 
“snap course” 


with notable 


alley sex, 


ferred to trigonometry as a 
and invited his students to enjoy mathemat- 
ics through personal achievement. 

In short my education at the high school 
level was an experience in using my intel- 
lect. Just like the physical muscles, exercise 
brought development. I was encouraged 
historically to find out why, not when; math- 
ematically, why, not simply how; scientif- 
ically, how to reason, not to accept. I con- 
those why’s and how’s intellectual de- 
velopment. My fellow students were di- 
rected away from the class-t taught social 
adjustment and toward development of their 
intellects. We never missed the classes in 
Bachelor Living and Dating I. 


FRANCES F. FERIS is bisieeiilie Eng- 
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We keep away from the “frills”; we 
weave no baskets nor do we learn to 
drop hankies gracefully. Our clubs are 
extensions of the curriculum—English, 
Latin, future professions of all sorts. This 
same boy, who now attends Notre Dame 
gives this advice, “If I were in charge ot! 
the situation, I would completely purg: 
the high schools of all sororities, fraterni 
ties and purely social clubs. (We have. 
The schools of the nation should hav« 
a more important function than spon 
soring parties and projects for the people 
who attend for social benefits.” 

One of our merit scholars has written 
this analysis of her education in ow 
school: 


In my own education in high school, no 
critic could be more unjust than the one 
who contends that intellectual development 
was sacrified for social benefits. I know that 
probably a great part of the change in me 
during my high school years was due simply 
to the fact that I was growing up, but still 
I know that much of wat I have accom- 
plished and what I shall accomplish is the 
direct result of being in my particular high 
school, working under my speech coach, the 
annual sponsor, notably, and of various other 
teachers, most of whom I believe to be 
above average ability. In sophomore Eng- 
lish, we wrote themes and research papers 
on a more advanced level than I have ever 
been called upon to write in college. We 
were expected to do more library research, 
to read a better level of periodicals, and to 
be more sure of our English usage all 
through high school than is expected o! 
many college freshmen and sophomores. | 
am acquainted with a great deal of the best 
contemporary writing, because I was re- 
quired to read it or to hear it read. Our 
high school offered, and, if we were headed 
for college, we were expected to take, 
courses in biology, chemistry, physics, ad- 
vanced algebra, solid geometry, and trig- 
onometry. 

Most of the clubs sponsored by the schoo! 
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were those in the intellectual field—National 
Forensic, National Honor, Latin, Future 
Teachers, Science, even chess; and there 
were generally scholastic requirements for 
membership. Never does a year pass that 
several of our seniors are not announced as 
having won some of the top scholarships of 
the nation; e.g., Harvard freshman scholar- 
ships, the Mills freshman scholarships, Na- 
tional Merit scholarships, General Motors 
awards, Ohio Oil, Elks, and others. 


So far the estimates have come from 
people who were honestly complimen- 
tary. On the other hand, we have our 
critics and the criticism is mostly cen- 
tered on mediocrity: bringing the best 
down to the average; finding hopeless- 
ness in a below-average class; discover- 
ing boredom by the accelerated caught 
in a below-average class. Pertinently 
writes one critic, a girl now in a mid- 
western university : 

The average student is separated from the 
below-average. But even placing the pupils 
in three categories instead of two does not 
seem to solve the problem. Admittedly, they 
are categorized according to intellectual 
abilities. But the stigma of the “intellectual” 
is still placed on the highest group and 
nothing is done to relieve the stigma on the 
below-average student. The attitudes of the 
students themselves dictate that there is 
some shame in being either intelligent or 
below-average. 

In this same vein writes a boy in Cal 
Tech: 

To most students education consists of a 
textbook which is just as absolute as the 
black and white with which it is printed. 
When doubt and curiosity do manifest them- 
selves, they cannot be ‘well exploited be- 
cause of the pressing necessity to cover out- 
lined material with everyone. The answer 
to the problem? Obviously we cannot 
shorten our courses to make room for the 
why. 

Perhaps the most depressing thing that 
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can be said is that the deeply motivated 
student, one that really has it “in him” will 
rise far above the average, both in mastery 
of materials presented and in the develop- 
ment of reasoning powers to put the infor- 
mation into use. More credit to these stu- 
dents, but it is a deplorable condition to 
make good students rise above our academic 
environment, rather than be stimulated by 
it. 
Attitudes and Progress 


After all is said and written, this high 
school of ours attempts to provide for 
intellectual advancement: classes for ac- 
celerated pupils for both juniors and 
seniors; segregation into homogeneous 
groups even in the sophomore year. At 
least 25 percent make use of such stimu- 
lation. We know that we have some posi- 
tive results, for many of our people hold 
fellowships and scholarships throughout 
the United States; we are proud of the 
fact that many of our former graduates 
are working for advanced degrees in 
many universities and colleges. Seriously, 
however, we have a fight to attain in- 
tellectual development. There are forces 
and pressures against which we need to 
muster a continual attack. 

First, we have to contend with a flood 
of pupils who are in attendance pre- 
sumably to keep warm. They are here to 
make their dates, to cause a commotion 
which will direct attention to themselves. 
There is a constant fight to keep their 
shirts buttoned over their hairy bosoms, 
to keep their trousers above their iliums, 
to sign their absence excuses, and to keep 
their impertinence under control. 

A second obstacle is that there is a 
black mark placed against the intellec- 
tually curious. One girl writes: 

In my experience, I have found that the 
individual who came up with a new idea, 


who was able to think beyond his class- 
mates, and sometimes beyond his teachers, 
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was stifled, hushed, and placed in the back 
of the room. The emphasis in the 
American way of life is to get along with 
one’s fellowmen. This is a lofty aim socially; 
but educationally, it only brings scorn upon 
the person who is not a “regul: ar guy, who 
is not a member of the football team, who is 
not head cheerleader. Too often members 
of the athletic squads are held in higher 
esteem than the honor roll students. The 
leaders of the school are not the intellectuals 
capable of guided leadership; oftentimes it 
is the subnormally intelligent who have the 
“getting along with everyone” and 
Too many of 


virtue of 
being a pal to each and all. 
the potenti: ally intellectual fear the sobriquet 
of “Brain.” 

There is yet another pressure fighting 
against anything intellectual. After all, 
these people are going through the pe- 
riod of adolescence. There is a natural 
desire to be popular—a desire perhaps 
too often fostered by the parents. Girls 
have to appear beautiful but dumb; the 
boys must be brawny but complacent 
about studies. In an English class not 
long ago a boy told us that one of his 
HAP girl friends made a practice of ask- 
ing foolish que stions about physics just 
to appear ignorant. Her motive—to keep 
boy friends. Football boys who receive 
academic honor pins enjoy the derision 





of their friends. 

Finally, we should mention 
powerful force which hinders learning. 
That is sheer laziness on the part of 
many, many pupils. Again this attitude 
has been fostered in the home, since par- 
ents want their children to be happy, to 
have everything they want. Many teach- 
ers fall into line with weak assignments 
and unearned grades; they PM to do 
otherwise. Children of this day tyrannize 
over too many people—use of the f family 
car, allowances, wild game hunting in the 
West, formals and evening jackets, ex- 
cuses to get back into school. When the 


another 
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administration attempts to discipline 
children the pupils are rebellious, feeling 
imposed upon. Parents are too prone to 
blame the school for everything the child 
does wrong. Teachers are supposed to 
be baby sitters and social adjusters as 
well. One student stated the job this way, 
“Personally, I have nothing against social 
adjustment; but the adjustment of the 
individual to society is the business of 
the home, of the family. Particularly in 
this age we must use our schools to train 
the personnel we need.” 

In spite of all the hurdles 
parental, and social—the 
making headway. In the past year the in- 
tellectual horses are fee ling their oats; 
more and more our youngsters are being 
motivated by the idea of working for 
scholarships and for academic recogni- 
tion; our student body president is less 
ashamed now of being a debater than he 
was two years ago; there are fewer lazy 
people infiltrating into our below-average 
classes; suspension of the ducktails and 
the leather-jacket series is meaning just 
that—clearing out and getting jobs; 
fewer windows are being broken in the 
homes of the administrators; more people 
are getting up the temerity to appear on 
the stage for honor pins at the end of 





biological, 


schools are 


grade periods. 

There is hope ahead when we consider 
that one of our graduates who is to enter 
the teaching profession has the behind- 
thought and the forethought to make the 
following evaluation of the training 
which she received in our high school: 

As a college senior planning to embark 
upon my own teaching career next Febru- 
ary, I find myself becoming increasingly 
thankful that instigation of intellectual de- 
velopment was of primary importance to sev- 
eral of my high school instructors. To these 


middle-aged men and women—graduates oi 
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Unmet Needs of 


L. KATHRYN DICE 


High School Students 


A recent survey of the aptitudes, abilities and post-graduation 


plans of high school seniors reveals significant areas of unmet 


needs. 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to 
introduce its readers to a handicapped 
population in our schools. Unlike the 
blind, the deaf and the lame, whose 
handicaps are fairly noticeable, this pop- 
ulation’s handicaps are largely hidden. 
In most instances the handicaps are cov- 
ered under a thick protective coating of 
conforming group behavior, contentment 
to be an average student, a workable 
compensation for lack of educational 
background; under the cloak of the in- 
evitability of military training and the 
resiliency and buoyancy of youth which 
make it possible for this population to 
say, “Oh, we'll get along anyway.” 

Unlike the blind, the deaf and the 
lame, in most instances the handicaps of 
this group are situationally engendered, 
not congenitally or hereditarily derived. 
This group has been handicapped sit- 
uationally by mass education in an al- 
most totally verbal school, by crowded 
classrooms where learning deficiencies 
are accumulating, by narrow curriculum 
offerings, by misguided attitudes toward 
youth, by a lack of opportunity within 
present existing schools to develop apti- 
tudes and abilities along lines of personal 
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interest, financial possibility and employ- 
ment opportunity. Also, unlike the blind, 
the deaf and the lame, in many instances 
we, the educators, are handicapping 
this group. 

Education describes itself as a process 
whereby youth is prepared for effective 
living and for making a living. For many 
years, particularly in the secondary 
school, this process has been almost ex- 
clusively verbal, general and cultural, a 
preparation for the so-called next step 
into college or professional training. But 
two things are happening: first, not many 
of our students are taking the next step, 
some because they cannot, some because 
they will not, and many because they do 
not want to; and second, changes are oc- 
curring. Civilization today is a matter of 
new ideas, of new machines, of new ways 
to work, and new plans for living to- 
gether. Science, mathematics and work 
are taking on new significance. The de- 
mand for trained workers increases daily. 
The secondary school is called upon to 
face up to a reevaluation of its function, 
its methods, its organization, and partic- 
ularly its curriculum. Our schools must, 
like all other schools, face up to this 
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challenge. We must look again to cur- 
riculum revision in the high schools and 
the development of technical schools and 
programs for youth with aptitude along 
special lines and for whom opportunities 
for post-high school training are remote, 
if not impossible. 


Plan for the Survey 


With all this in mind a comprehensive 
study of the aptitudes, abilities and post- 
high school plans of high school seniors 
recently was undertaken. This study was 
devised to serve five purposes: first, to 
explore through the use of standardized 
tests the abilities of high school students 
in order to look objectively at the range 
of ability and aptitude of those who 
would graduate in June 1958, from the 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, public 
high schools; second, to consider their 
educational and work plans in order to 
sharpen the perceptions of counselors 
and teachers as to the wider significance 
of individual differences; third, to relate 
observed aptitudes to school plans and 
employment opportunities; fourth, to pro- 
vide statistical data based not on a popu- 
lation in California, Kansas, or New York, 
but based on a real live population of 
our own adolescents in our own schools, 
to support the need for extending the 
offering of the secondary schools to in- 
clude technical types of education; and 
fifth, to indicate areas, should such 
emerge, in which secondary education as 
a whole may need improvement. 

Now, may I give you just a very brief 
description of the experimental setup? 
After a very exhaustive study of the liter- 
ature on aptitude testing and a study of 
the manuals of aptitude tests, particularly 

L. KATHRYN DICE is director, Bureau 
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as to their reliability and validity, and 
after a study of the local opportunities 
for employment and job finding in this 
area, a test battery was set up. This took 
three hours to administer and tested apti- 
tudes in five general areas of aptitude 
which we believe to be significant for the 
youth of Allegheny County. Included in 
this battery were tests designed to meas- 
ure scientific aptitude, as related to such 
courses as laboratory technician and 
nursing; artistic aptitude, as related to 
such courses as cosmetology for girls, de- 
sign and construction for boys; verbal 
aptitude, as related to the application of 
learned principles to specific problems; 
clerical aptitude looking toward a better 
type of preparation for the students who 
go into the world of business; engineer- 
ing aptitude, as related to the skilled and 
semi-skilled trades. 

Fourteen high schools agreed to partic- 
ipate in this study and the students who 
participated were selected completely at 
random. There was no attempt to stack 
the cards either in favor of the good stu- 
dent or the poor student, in favor of the 
academic student or the commercial stu- 
dent or the vocational student. The four- 
teen participating high schools were 
asked to submit an alphabetical list of 
the names of the students who were 
graduating from high school in June 
1958. Every fifth name on these lists was 
selected to participate. Thus, the students 
who are in this study are included on this 
random sampling basis by accident of 
initial of their surname. One high school 
in which the tests were scheduled to be 
administered in April and early May de- 
cided to withdraw from the study. There- 
fore the following data cover only 13 
schools. 

The groups tested were made up of 
433 seniors graduating from 13 high 
schools in a one-quarter segment of Alle- 
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gheny County. They were between the 
ages of seventeen years, one month and 
twenty years, ten months. They were 
generally physically fit—about 20 per- 
cent wore glasses, two said they had 
hearing losses, one said he had a cardiac 
condition, and one had an artificial limb. 
In most instances they were bright young 
people. They were well dressed, they 
were conforming, they were pleased with 
themselves; they were eager to partici- 
pate, full of life, and ready to talk about 
life. They were ambitious in some cases, 
they were frustrated in many Cases; they 


were uncertain about the future: they 
were seeking guidance. Some of them 
were able to blame their parents and 


their teachers, many of them were able 
to blame themselves. They were hunting 
answers to burning questions; they made 
up a good cross section of teen-agers as 
we know them today. They were to grad- 
uate from prescribed courses. They had 
plans, they lacked plans, but they knew 
what they would have liked to do if the 
facilities had been available, if the atti- 
tudes had been right, and if there had 
been greater freedom of choices. 

The tests administered to these 433 
students fell in three general areas. There 
were ability tests, both of verbal and 
nonverbal general intelligence; tests of 
aptitude in five areas, mentioned pre- 
viously; and tests of previous learning in 
terms of arithmetic and reading skills. 
Each student completed a questionnaire 
in which he described himself and rated 
himself as to his use of his abilities in the 
preceding years of school and gave a de- 
scription of his future plans for further 
education and choices of jobs and pro- 
fessional opportunities. 


Two Contrasts 


Now I want you to meet two of the 
433 and know them intimately. First 
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meet Helen and consider with me the 
profile of her test scores. She is an aca- 
demic student in a large high school and 
one of the eight students in the total 433 
who rated herself above average. She 
has just passed her seventeenth birthday, 
is slight in build, well dressed, well 
groomed, an easy conversationalist, a fine 
type of teen-ager, is popular with both 
boys and girls of her age group, and 
physically strong. She is an only child. 
Her mother is a widow and_ she 
and Helen share a small apartment. 
Her mother is employed as a secretary. 
This mother and daughter read and play 
together and make many plans for 
Helen’s adult life. Helen would like to go 
to college but she knows it will be a 
financial struggle. She wants to be a so- 
cial worker, a teacher or a nurse. Her 
test results show that she has aptitude in 
any area and could follow academic 
pursuits or technical pursuits and be suc- 
cessful in either field. The deciding fac- 
tors for students like Helen should be 
their own personal interests. High schools 
would be different if all students were 
like Helen! 

Now meet George, who is in an aca- 
demic course with average and below- 
average grades. He cannot spell aca- 
demic, “a-c-m-e-d-i-c-k.” He has repeated 
three grades and is now nineteen and a 
half years of age. He is out of step with 
his parents and with his teachers. His test 
scores show that he is high in terms of 
ability but low in terms of achievement, 
with little or no aptitude in any specific 
field. George wants to be an electronics 
engineer or, surprisingly, a high school 
English teacher. 

And so it goes. Each student has his 
own constellation of ability and disabil- 
ity; each student has a need for guidance 
along lines of his own; many students 
need new courses, new direction, new 
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outlets if their potentials are to be de- 
veloped and utilized profitably. 


Results of the Study 


All of the 433 students in this group 
now have high school diplomas. They 
vary widely. Test results indicate that the 
lowest verbal IQ was 72 and the highest 
was 159. One asks at once, if the high 
school met adequately the needs of the 
student with the IQ of 72, what happened 
to the student with an IQ of 159, and 
vice versa? Eleven of these students had 
verbal I1Q’s of less than 90; 252 had 
verbal IQ’s between 90 and 110; and 120 
had verbal IQ’s from 110 to 160. This is 
most startling when one recalls that only 
eight of the group rated themselves 
above average in high school grades. 

As we move into this technological age, 
we can no longer be content to measure 
ability in terms of verbal IQ alone. 
Therefore, it is necessary to consider the 
distribution of nonverbal, or performance 
[Q’s. In this particular study the lowest 
nonverbal IQ was 59 and the highest was 
164. Seventy-three of these students had 
nonverbal IQ’s below 90; 256 had non- 
verbal IQ’s between 90 and 110; and 104 
had nonverbal IQ’s between 110 and 165. 
Again, one is impressed by the range of 
ability indicated and the limited oppor- 
tunities in the usual high school to meet 
the needs inherent in this range. 

The results of this study indicate: 

1. That 83 of these students showed, 
on selected tests, aptitude to do either 
academic or technical work; they are 
equally capable in both broad areas and 
able to make the choice of a professional 
or technical field in the light of personal 
interests and available opportunities; 

2. That 196 of these students showed, 
on selected tests, outstanding technical 
abilities in one or more of the areas in 
which we tested; 
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3. That 71 of these students showed, 
on selected tests, average and below- 
average ability academically but have 
technical or vocational aptitude at the 
skilled trades level; 

4. That 28 of these students showed, 
on selected tests, ability only at the semi- 
skilled trades level; 

5. That 29 of these students showed 
exclusively verbal aptitude. This finding 
should be emblazoned in letters of red 
for it shows that of this total group of 
students graduating, to a large degree, 
from courses exclusively verbal, only 
seven percent are exclusively verbal stu- 
dents by aptitude! 

6. That 26 of these students show no 
aptitude along technical, vocational or 
academic lines. 

There are data, also, to indicate that 
this group is not only handicapped by 
limited opportunity to elect courses in 
line of aptitude, but is also handicapped 
in other significant ways—the handicaps 
of unrealized opportunities. Seventy per- 
cent of the 433 students in this study read 
below the forty-fifth percentile for 
twelfth grade students. This means that 
three and one-half out of five were read- 
ing somewhere below the tenth grade 
level. Also, 46 percent of these 433 were 
in the same dilemma as far as mathe- 
matics was concerned. These findings 
are sobering; they are serious. They cause 
us to stop and reflect on what we have 
done with ourselves, but more particu- 
larly on what we have done to those 
upon whom the doors of the school have 
already swung shut. 

In other academic skills we see still 
more signs of unrealized opportunity. 
Two of the students in this study could 
not spell correctly the name of the high 
school from which they were graduating; 
11 of them spelled incorrectly their dis- 
trict of residence; 75 of them spelled in- 
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correctly the job which they hoped to 


take when they leave school, and _ in- 
cluded in this 75 are 3 who said that 
they want to be teachers. Forty of them 
could not spell the name of the course 
from which they were graduating. 

Stated in still another way, the find- 
ings indicate that 18 percent of the 433 
could do anything they wanted to aca- 
demically or technically; 47 percent of 
them had special untapped ability in 
technical fields; 14 percent should have 
been in vocational schools; 7 percent 
were exclusively verbal; 7 percent func- 
tion at a semiskilled level; and 7 percent 
showed no aptitude for either academic, 
vocational, or technical work. This, too, 
is staggering, when we realize that for 
a hundred years the high school has ex- 
isted for the academic student, and it is 
further staggering to see how many of 
these students might have been much 
more profitably spending their time in 
some other area of education more suited 
to their abilities and more in line with 
= personal interests. 

Up to this point the reader may be 
saying, “Oh, well, they'll go on to college 
and college will make up for everything 
we haven't given them.” In this regard, 
consider with me some of the data con- 
cerning the educational plans of students 
with aptitude for academic and technical 
pursuits. This represents the three ablest 
groups—those with aptitude in every 
area, those with specific aptitude along 
technical lines, and those with exclu- 
sively verbal aptitudes. Of the 83 stu- 
dents who have aptitude in every area, 
23, or one in four, expect to go to college; 
14 of them, or one in five of these ablest 
students expect to go into some kind of 
post-high school training at the noncol- 
lege level—comptometer schools, beauty 
schools, secretarial schools, schools of 
nursing, armed forces; but of this seg- 
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ment of our high school population, 46 
students, 50 percent or one in two, will 
go directly from the door of the high 
school to the door of an employer. 

In our second ablest group, those stu- 
dents with outstanding technical ability, 
24 percent, or one in four, plan to go to 
college; 27 percent to a trade school of 
some type; and, again one out of every 
two will walk from the school door to 
that of employment. 

In the group which is exclusively ver- 
bal, only 13 percent plan to go to college. 
Of these, 19 percent plan to go into trade 
schools or the armed forces, and 68 per- 
cent, almost three out of four, will walk 
from the school door to that of industry. 


Recommendations 


This detailed study of the aptitudes, 
abilities, and ambitions of 433 students 
just about to graduate from our high 
schools shows that these young people 
are leaving school with many unmet 
needs. What are some recommendations 
growing out of this survey? 

1. We can no longer postpone the 
extension of the reading program into 
the secondary school. The great amount 
of reading retardation indicated here 
stresses again the fact that reading in- 
struction is both an elementary and 
secondary school problem and, therefore, 
both an elementary and a secondary pro- 
gram are exceedingly important. The 
elementary school makes use of textbooks 
and grouping to structure itself for the 
teaching of reading. Children step out of 
that atmosphere into an unstructured sit- 
uation where they are supposed to per- 
form independently with skills that are 
not yet consolidated. The figures showing 
that 70 percent of this group are grad- 
uating below average in reading skills 
call for new approaches to the reading 
problem. What is required in the high 
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school is an extension of the develop- 
mental reading program and not merely 
a remedial one. 

We need the same type of improve- 
ment in mathematics, again not remedial, 
but developmental, in terms of a better 
foundation for the scientific and business 
careers which are the goals and ultimate 
opportunities for many of the students 
graduating from our schools. This is the 
scientific age and mathematics is an es- 
sential tool in the mastery of science; we 
must meet this need. 

3. We need to make better use of test 
results and test devices. We have been 
smug, in too many American schools, in 
our measurement merely of ability and 
achievement in narrow fields. We need to 
explore aptitudes, interests, and many 
phases of the individual growth and de- 
velopment of the students who crowd 
our doors. In many cases the incompati- 
bilities in ability and achievement ratings 
have been a source of growing concern 
to many of us. Extension of testing to in- 
clude many other phases of measurable 
characteristics may help us to understand 
these incompatibilities and to recognize 
that the role of school is not merely to 
measure, but to provide new offerings as 
a result of the measurement. 

4. All of our students need better 
counseling and guidance, not only by 
guidance counselors, but by every 
teacher who touches, no matter how su- 
perficially, the life of the teen-ager. From 
us, their teachers and friends, they need 
not only greater familiarity with the 
world of work but they also need im- 
proved motivation toward better per- 
sonal expression. All but 8 of these 433 
students were apparently content to slip 
into the mediocrity of being average. Per- 
sonal endeavor, personal standards for 
good work, personal feelings of sources 
seem to have been replaced by the 
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pseudo-comfort of conforming to the av- 
erage. Our students need more personal 
goals; they need some personal drive; 
they need creatively inspired teachers to 
stand behind them to give them encour- 
agement, the help to rise above medioc- 
rity and to dare to be an individual. 

5. Members of this group need help 
in formulating more realistic plans for 
themselves both within and for after 
school life. These plans should be based 
upon as much personal insight as we can 
give to youth in terms of their abilities, 
their aptitudes, their ambitions, and 
availability of opportunity, and the sense 
of personal satisfaction and fulfillment. 

6. There is need for a new and more 
enlightened individual approach on the 
part of the high school teacher—students 
are not alike, they cannot be alike, they 
must find outlets for themselves that are 
not alike. This need is closely related to 
the one which follows. 

7. There is a need, particularly in the 
secondary school, to reassess, reevaluate, 
and reinterpret our thinking about the 
meaning of intelligence. We can no 
longer be content to measure and talk 
about a single thing we call intelligence 
which manifests itself in proficiency with 
books alone; there are intelligences and 
they manifest themselves in various ways 
—in technical pursuits, in sciences, in art, 
in work, as well as in words. We owe it 
to the students who come to school to 
us to know them, not only as verbal stu- 
dents, but along all lines which it is pos- 
sible for us to consider and for which we 
can provide. This calls, too, for a more 
wholesome attitude toward their range of 
individual differences, rather than _to- 
ward their lack of ability within the 
narrow limits of a prescribed plan. 

8. There is a need for extended cur- 
ricula at the local school level. 

9. There is need to give support to 
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and help in developing a new type of 
school—a technical school at the second- 
ary level, in line with demonstrated apti- 
tudes, in line with current social needs, 
and in which students can express not 
only what they want to do but also what 
they need to do. Our contemporary way 
of life calls for this if we are to survive 
collectively; the aptitudes of youth call 
for this if they are to profit indiv idually. 





We, as educators, can and must strive 
to meet the needs of children. This is 
our professional, our moral and our dem- 
ocratic obligation. We can and we must 
meet the demands of modern life. Each 
day the press bombards us with informa- 
tion about the need for trained workers 
in many technological fields. This lack 
in our social structure is our concern. 
This, too, means to educators a profes- 
sional, a moral and a democratic obliga- 


tion. We dare not placidly turn these re- 
sponsibilities away from our schools to 
the private trade schools or rest smugly 
on the hope that the pupils will go on to 
college—they often do not and many may 
not want to go. 

Recently, in assuming the presidency 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Milton 
Eisenhower made these two statements: 
“The brains of American youth are our 
greatest national asset” and “In our 
American youth lies the balance of power 
for democracy.” We can and we must 
abandon our traditional academic nar- 
rowness. We can and we must seek new 
avenues of educational experience for 
children. We can and we must cherish 
youths’ strengths and help minimize their 
weaknesses. We can and we must ex- 
periment and explore with them a wider 
range of educational opportunity. 


Christmas Is Near 


A young coed 
In the last row 
Looked at the snow 
And shook her head. 


“My, how time flies!” 
With yawns she thought 
While the prof taught 
Of Hitler’s 


s rise. 
“Christmas is near— 
Look at that flake! 


What should I take 
With me this year?” 


—Panos D. Barpts, Sociology Department, 
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She held her pen 
And wrote: “For home: 
Blue skirt, hats, comb, 


Ice skates...” But then, 


She paused to get 
The next girl's notes, 
Comments, and quotes 
On Hitler; yet 


All she saw there 
Was: “Things for home: 
Hat, ening comb, 
Coat, underwear . 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 
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FLORENCE D. CLEARY 


The School Library and 
the Changing Curriculum 


For the children and young people in a changing world, the 


teacher 


and the school librarian need to work together in 


providing meaningful and realistic learning opportunities. 


IF THERE is one thing that we 
can be sure of today beyond our abiding 
faith in the future, it is that we live in 
a confusing age; one described as the 
anxious age, the age of propaganda, of 
technology and automation, the age of 
conformity, of slackness, of fuzzy think- 
ing, the atomic age, the space age, and 
the age of rapid social change. We are 
told that about all we can educate for is 
change, a generalization not very help- 
ful to the hundreds of dedicated teach- 
ers and librarians who are attempting to 
provide the most useful, meaningful and 
realistic learning experiences for the 
nearly 40,000,000 youth who are today 
enrolled in our schools and colleges. 

That education has changed, that the 
curriculum is changing and will continue 
to change rapidly in the next decade is 
as certain, as that teachers and librarians 
will seek to provide children with the 
learning experiences that may make the 
difference between the annihilation of 
the civilization we know and believe in, 
or its preservation and enhancement. 

Let us examine, therefore, a number 
of curriculum trends of the past decade 
that have brought significant change in 
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the function and role of the school li- 
brary, those which give greatest promise 
for the improvement of education in the 
years ahead, in a future brought into 
sharp focus by the launching of Sputnik, 
an event that ranks in importance with 
the invention of fire, the wheel and print- 
ing. 
Trends in Curriculum Development 
The first significant change in the cur- 
riculum is the sharper focus on the child, 
his physical and emotional needs, and his 
developmental tasks that are being spelled 
out in the attempts to adjust the curricu- 
lum to the child as well as to adjust the 
child to the curriculum. We are attempt- 
ing, first, to provide the child a broad, 
balanced education fitted to his needs 
and abilities; and the content of the cur- 
riculum is directed toward a mastery of 
the knowledges, understandings, beliefs 
and skills that will enable him to reach 
his highest potential and to contribute 
effectively in all life's associations and 
relationships. 
Methods of teaching adhere far more 
strictly than in the past to what has been 
learned through research about how chil- 
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dren grow and learn. While it may be 
true that some psychologists have gone 
overboard in suggesting that everything 
should be made easy for youth, that to 
frustrate a child is heresy, it is equally 
true that curriculum change has been 
built on a foundation of painstaking re- 
search. 

Briefly the research can be summarized 
as follows: (a) Children learn in differ- 
ent ways, in different situations, at dif- 
ferent rates, from different materials. 
Although they all go through stages of 
growth from infancy to maturity that can 
be identified, individual differences in 
growth and learning are marked. (b) 
Learning takes place when the new learn- 
ing is related to something already 
known, when the child can see some use 
for or meaning in what he is asked to do 
by the school. (c) Interest promotes 
learning, and learning, in turn, promotes 
interest. It is a two-way street. (d) 
Learning is a change in behavior; in ways 
of thinking, believing, and doing. It is 
these findings that have provided the 
bench marks, the major assumptions on 
which core, general education, life ad- 
justment education, and problem solving 
methods have been initiated. 


Changing Methods of Instruction 


The heart of these curriculum changes 
lies not so much in a change in the con- 
tent of curriculum as in methods of in- 
struction. Adhering firmly to the evi- 
dence from research on how people 
learn, teachers are making it possible for 
pupils to identify problems that have 
meaning and reality for them; to locate, 
gather, organize, evaluate information 
and to utilize it in reaching conclusions 
and generalizations—thus translating in- 
formation into knowledge, understanding 
and belief. True it is that this method of 
instruction requires far greater skill and 
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imagination on the part of the teacher 
than does textbook instruction. The re- 
sults when evaluated in terms of the 
pupils’ ability to think appear to make 
the effort worthwhile. 


The Role of the Library 


The effects of this general curriculum 
change on the role of the library in the 
school is too well understood to need 
long description. It has had two distinct 
effects—(a) Libraries are becoming true 
materials centers where appropriate 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and audio- 
visual materials are selected, organized, 
and made easily available to pupils and 
teachers alike. (b) Librarians are in- 
volved in helping pupils develop skills 
in the methods of inquiry, as they bring 
information to bear on their problems 
whether these be, “How people lived in 
the 1850's,” or “How can local govern- 
ment be improved?” Teachers and librar- 
ians are working hand in hand to teach 
pupils these skills. 

The school librarian must continue to 
take major responsibility for the selection 
and organization of the learning mate- 
rials, but he should organize his student 
staff so that a major proportion of library 
routines are carried on by them. His ma- 
jor responsibility is to work with teachers 
in helping pupils acquire skills in the 
methods of inquiry. 

In schools using the newer methods 
of instruction, there are now fewer pupils 
coming to the library to read on an as- 
signe d topic which they copy word for 
word out of an ency clope dia. There is 
less searching by the librarian than for- 
One librarian recently, however, 





merly. 
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did try to locate a strange animal called 
an “anzee” which a boy insisted was his 
“topic” for a zoology class. Considerably 
later she found out that he was assigned 
to report on the chimpanzee. 

The newer methods of 
motivate pupils to read widely, to ex- 
plore, to “find the facts, filter the facts, 
face the facts and follow the facts,”"— 
and the librarian is involved in teaching 
pupils to read with understanding, to 
examine the authoritativeness of their 
information, to tell fact from opinion, to 
collect evidence and reach conclusions, 
to turn the white light of reason on prob- 
lems, to say “what does this information 
mean to me?” to think critically, not just 
to gulp and to regurgitate information. 


instruction 


A Second Curriculum Trend 


A second trend in the curriculum is 
related to the renewed accent on the at- 
titudes, beliefs and behavior of the prod- 
ucts of the schools. Schools today are 
recognizing that they must be judged not 
only by what children know, but by 
what they believe and how they behave. 
That this is a tremendous responsibility 
to be shared by all in whose hands rests 
the upbringing of youth—the home, the 
church, the community, is evident. But 
how can we help youth believe that 
service to others is a worthy objective, 
that human personality is of worth, that 
a baby crying in Tunisia is our baby, is a 
problem being tackled more and more 
directly by the schools. 

Studies reveal that these values are 
not always achieved in classes in civics 
where pupils memorize the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship; that they 
are not acquired by report card marks 
in citizenship; that they are not achieved 
by exhorting pupils to be responsible and 
cooperative. Beliefs and values are built 
as children have opportunities to under- 
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stand them and test them in many school 
situations as they participate in planning 
both in the classroom, in cocurricular 
activities, in the student council where 
they share in policy making, where they 
identify school problems and seek solu- 
tions, where they carry out plans and 
evaluate results. 

There is nothing new about schools 
having service organizations, although in 
the past their main objective has often 
been to get work done around the school. 
Now such arrangements are becoming 
real service opportunities, organized and 
directed as laboratories for democratic 
living. 

Library clubs so organized lend them- 
selves perfectly to this type of learning. 
When the club is carefully organized, 
when weekly meetings are held in which 
members are able to identify library 
service problems; to make plans, answer- 
ing such questions as what needs to be 
done and who will do what; where 
pupils assign themselves individual re- 
sponsibility for specific tasks, the learn- 
ing that accrues comes through the stu- 
dents’ evaluation of what they are able 
to do for other pupils and_ teachers. 
Students learn the skills required in plan- 
ning, in carrying out plans and evaluat- 
ing results. They learn what it means to 
be contributing, responsible citizens be- 
cause they have a chance to understand 
and test these values in action. 

But even more important in the devel- 
opment of values and beliefs is the new 
emphasis on the actual teaching of the 
values intrinsic to the democratic ethic, 
the social cement that motivates and 
holds this nation together. As teachers 
have moved to give children an under- 
standing of the American heritage, to 
make them sensitive to the welfare of 
others, to see, to hear, to understand, to 
care, they have found reading of tran- 
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scendent importance in meeting these 
goals. 

True it is that one acquires many of 
his values by contagion. Research, how- 
ever, brings clear-cut evidence that 
values can be taught. Not by exhorting 
children to be good, to be responsible, 
but by providing many situations where 
they can actually assume responsibility, 
where they can examine human motiva- 
tions and human behavior, where they 
can see cause and effect relationships. 


Responsibilities of School 
Librarians and Teachers 


In books and reading these values can 
be explored and evaluated. Findings 
from the studies undertaken by the 
Center for Instructional Materials at the 
University of Chicago, the Detroit Cit- 
izenship Study, and the American Coun- 
cil on Education provide clear-cut evi- 
dence that children identify with book 
characters and that the identification 
operates at a very deep level. They not 
only want to be like the book characters, 
they actually become them. Think of 
what we can do in giving the kind of 
guidance to children so that they can 
generalize about the characters and sit- 
uations that they meet in books. Think 
of the opportunities we have to help 
them examine human behavior, and 
evaluate human _ relationships—not in 
broad terms—but in such specific areas 
as differences between generations, eco- 
nomic differences, wholesome family liv- 
ing and the motivations of others. It is 
not done in reading guidance situations 
in which children are only asked to tell 
what the book is about. It is done in book 
discussions when teachers and librarians 
ask why characters behave as they do— 
and what they (the pupils) might have 
done in similar situations. 

When we help pupils choose the books 
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in which characters are meeting the same 
problems that they do, give them a 
chance through - skillful discussion, 
through role-playing stories, through 
helping them reflect and generalize, we 
will find a great increase in interest and 
skill in reading among our present “non- 
readers.” But teachers and _ librarians 
need to start with children, their needs, 
interests and developmental tasks—help 
them find appropriate books and guide 
them in generalizing about them. 

If librarians do not meet this challenge 
of using books to help children build a 
scale of values and beliefs, they are miss- 
ing their greatest opportunity. We should 
stop using such broad goals as “free 
reading,” reading for pleasure, and “the 
book is all” and use all books as bona 
fide curriculum content. Children will 
still read for the story, but the teacher 
and the librarian will formulate goals 
in terms of the learnings they wish to 
provide for their pupils and use books 
as “means” as well as “ends” in education. 


A Third Trend 


A third trend in curriculum develop- 
ment that can be explored is the use of 
educational TV. Make no mistake it is 
on its way and it is succeeding. That it 
can provide the best possible learning 
situation as it combines both sight and 
sound; that it brings the whole world to 
the threshold of the child; that it enables 
thousands of children to enjoy the care- 
fully planned lessons of master teachers; 
that it may save money; that it can well 
have tremendous influence on the future 
of the school libraries are generalizations 
that should not be shrugged aside. 

John K. Weiss, vice president of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, reviews the progress made, the care- 
ful evaluation of these projects of 
equated groups of young people—the 
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experimental group studying the subject 
via TV—the control group by the usual 
classroom methods, with results statisti- 
cally significant and favorable to the TV 
groups. He summarizes these experi- 
mental projects in these words: “The 
logistics of manpower and money as well 
as consideration of quality make it (TV 
teaching) a foregone conclusion.” 

What is this likely to do to books and 
school libraries? Philip Lewis speaking 
at the American Association of School 
Administrators recently said this: “Li- 
braries of the future will use TV tech- 
niques to eliminate books. Films, tape 
recordings, and microfilms will take the 
place of heavy volumes. If a student 
misses a class, he can check out a film 
of the session.” 


Implications for the Librarian 

The future of libraries can go down 
one road or the other depending largely 
on the dedication and skill of teachers 
and librarians who believe that in books 
are man’s best ideas, the story of his 
achievement, the record of his imagina- 
tion, of his creative intelligence. Will 
reading of books become a lost art? It 
well may, for let us not be complacent 
about the reading behavior of the Ameri- 
can public today! In a recent survey in 
which one question was asked a careful 
sampling of the American public—Are 
you reading a book now?—79 percent 
said, “No.” * 

We must not assume that putting a 
book into a child’s hands is sufficient. 
Highet says, “It is useless simply to tell 
kids to Read A Book. It is like telling 


‘ John K. Weiss. “New Worlds in Education.” 
Saturday Review 41:13, February 15, 1958. 

* Lester Asheim. “What Do Adults Read?” 
Adult Reading, Fifty-fifth Yearbook, Part 2. Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 


p. 8. 
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them to go away and live for a year.” * 

Unless in our reading guidance pro- 
grams we start first with the child, help 
him to keep the wonderful curiosity, the 
desire to understand, and to know, we 
are going down the road to the ob- 
solescence of books. People will continue 
to spend more and more time in front of 
TV where many of the programs lull 
people into insensibility, a state of semi- 
anesthesia. 

But skillful librarians will accept the 
opportunity to use the experiences chil- 
dren have in educational and commer- 
cial TV as motivations for continued 
learning. They know that once interest in 
a subject has been promoted by a science 
lesson on educational TV, they can 
broaden and deepen the learning through 
the medium of books, where the images 
are not fleeting and evanescent. But 
make no mistake some of us may need 
to change many of our reading guidance 
procedures. 

Some say that the librarian has too 
many pupils to take care of individuals. 
This is not an acceptable answer. Every 
day as school librarians meet groups of 
children, time should be spent with these 
groups in ascertaining their interests, in 
providing them with potential ones, in 
introducing them to a wealth of ma- 
terials. Motivating children to read is a 
matter of teaching—providing 
learning situations in which the librarian 
starts with the interests and needs of 
pupils, their developmental tasks and 
their need to achieve them. Through 
reading aloud, through book introduc- 
tions, latching onto their interests but 
going a step further in introducing them 
to new potential interests, to a world of 
adventure, of fantasy, of reality—extend 


good 


* Gilbert Highet. Talents and Geniuses. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1957. p. 275. 
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ing their horizons, stretching their minds 
and hearts, the school librarian provides 
for real learning in the library. 


A Look Ahead 

And finally what is likely to be em- 
phasized in education in the future and 
what will be the role of the library? 

We were disturbed about the attacks 
on education following the orbiting of 
Sputnik and were thankful when Ex- 
plorer took the heat off the schools to 
the extent that more reasoned judgment 
could be brought to bear on the problems 
facing education in this new age. It will 
be a mistake, a tragic one, however, if 
we return to complacency. We should 
continue to re-examine our objectives, to 
test our methods in the light of those 
objectives and to re-evaluate our achieve- 
ments. Can we do better than we are 
doing? 

What should the schools be about? 
Two or three trends are emerging clearly 
from current discussions about educa- 
tion as follows: 

1. Scientists will not be developed in 
a curriculum heavily skewed to science 
and mathematics. They will be educated 
when, from kindergarten through col- 
lege, pupils have many experiences with 
the scientific method; in learning to think 
critically and creatively, in schools where 
inquiry is promoted, not discouraged by 
question and answer methods of instruc- 
the 
pupils can be helped to clarify the rela- 


tion. Through scientific method 
tionship of science to the larger purposes 
of life. They will learn the scientific 
method as teachers treat their ordinary 
experiences in a way that they can ask, 
how and why, instead of having the 
teacher ask, what? 

2. Balance in educational experience 
needs to be continued and encouraged. 
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It is in the humanities and the arts that 
the individual acquires the skills and in- 
sights that promote emotional stability, 
that enable him to become a more com- 
plete personality. While automation and 
technology pave the way for man to have 
more leisure, his use of it at present can 
be evaluated by such terms as the “rape 
of leisure.” We need a curriculum that 
educates the emotions, that gives the 
individual the insights and _ skills for 
using leisure constructively. 

3. The American family and the com- 
munity must provide greater motivation 
to children for education. Pupils need to 
work hard at school, to experience the 
satisfaction that comes from disciplined 
achievement. Teachers alone cannot pro- 
vide this motivation in an American cul- 
ture that presently calls the intelligent 
and skillful people, eggheads—in a cul- 
ture that is permeated by fuzzy thinking 
or none at all—where conformity rather 
than creativity appears to be in the 
ascendency. 

If these trends are significant, it means 
that determined and _ skillful school li- 
brarians will devote themselves increas- 
ingly to the task of teaching pupils to 
think critically and creatively as they 
master the skills required for locating, 
organizing, evaluating and utilizing in- 
formation. 

It means that they will provide real 
learning situations in school libraries tak- 
ing into account how children learn; that 
they will not assume that making books 
available is their major task; that they 
will teach children as directly as does 
the teacher in the classroom. 

Then they may hope that youth will 
learn to like to read because they have 
really learned how; that they will use 
books and other communication media 
in the pursuit of truth, and for lifelong 
learning and fulfillment. 
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when Joe teaches 
Tommy—you know 
they both learn 


Let one child show another how to use 
these fascinating, easy interlocking 
blocks. 

See them build, all by themselves— 
stores, trains, towers that STAY UP. 
Each block fits over the next, holds it. 
(The roof doesn’t slide, the bridge 
doesn’t slip.) 

The blocks build quickly—give chil- 
dren the rich variety of play they need. 
Cooperative, independent play! 

Your Mor-Pla Blox 
Are Guaranteed 

You get quality as dependable as the 
Mor-Pla interlock—beautiful Ponderosa 
pine—all glued construction. Basic 324 
Unit (builds everything shown): twelve 
6x6x12” hollow blocks, four 36” boards 

$30 


f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


ORDER DIRECT 
mor-pla jumbo-blox 


Box 414, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Dept. L-12 


R. H. Stone Products 
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(Continued from page 168) 
l'beral arts inclined teachers’ colleges and 
universities into which modern theories of 
“life adjustment” type education had _ not 
vet invaded—I owe not only my thirst for 
knowledge but also my desire to be a 
teacher. It has been my high school 
instructors who have shown me that I can 
be of most benefit to my students, my pro- 
fession, and my country, not as a psychiatric 
adviser, but as an instructor whose enthusi- 
asm for learning is contagious. And it is in 
these dedicated people that my own hopes 
for the future of American education lie, 
for I shudder to think of the inevitable de- 
generation of the minds of millions of Ameri- 
can school children who are doomed to be 
subjected to the teaching methods which 
my generation has been instructed are the 
proper ones. 

Upon this hopeful note we come to the 
end of our comments on our education. 
Ours, we think, is a good school pro- 
viding adequate education for all who 
wish to benefit from it. We go even fur- 
ther in providing enrichment for the 
future leaders in every profession. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 
Contributor: J. Paul Leonard 


As We Look Toward Christmas 


A little over a year ago one of ASCD’s 
founders, a great man and a great Ameri- 
can leader in education, went to the 
American University of Beirut as its pres- 
ident. J. Paul Leonard is well-known to 
many of us personally—and to the rest 
by way of his writings. From his overseas 
post, near the birthplace of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, Dr. Leonard 
speaks to us here of the importance of 
the search for truth. 


a oO a 


IGNORANCE in any country is 
like a deep veil over the face; it shuts 
out the light of knowledge and under- 
standing. When a man of trained intel- 
ligence does not know an answer, he turns 
to one who does or he discovers the 
answer by experimentation. Each step of 
new knowledge opens new vistas, just as 
a strong telescope takes one beyond the 
observations made by a weak one. 

But there are millions today who do 
not know the joys of being educated, and 
they turn to superstition, rumor, religious 
fanaticism, or traditional practices. They 
live by the fears and errors of genera- 
tions. Their beliefs have no vitality, for 
they leave no room for examination or 
change. But doubt creeps into these be- 
liefs when they hear about wonder drugs, 
or freedom to choose, or see airplanes 
replacing camels, or industry demanding 
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skills they do not possess. As these doubts 
become stronger and as those who re- 
ceive education tend to live better, the 
desire for education grows. 

My experience at American University 
of Beirut has given me a chance to ob- 
serve this transformation in people who 
have high intellectual ability although 
they have sometimes been handicapped 
by lack of the opportunity for education; 
men who, when given a chance, prove 
their ability. Three instances come to 
mind: a boy in Arabia tending sheep and 
camels for his father, a tribal leader, who 
yearned to know and who recently grad- 
uated with honors in law from one of 
America’s most famous universities; the 
son of a Beirut taxi driver, who will soon 
be a successful physician; and a third 
person, whose father is a doorman for a 
government official, and who will, in 
spite of great handicaps, be a successful 
engineer. 


Yearning for Knowledge 


The yearning for knowledge is the 
prime motivation in education for the 
young freshman, for the doctor con- 
fronted with a strange case, and for the 
great research scientist. On this premise 
they live on common ground. One of the 
great joys of working in those countries 
where youth have been handicapped by 
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There are answers, of course. But they hold 
an extra value if children can find them 
without assistance. In this way, Britannica 
Junior is your “silent teaching helper” in the 
classroom or library. It teaches elementary 
school children lifetime research skills as they 
use the set without assistance. 

This unassisted use is possible because 
Britannica Junior makes no attempt to cover 
all age levels. All material is selected, written 
and edited for use by the elementary school 
child. Short sentences and paragraphs are set 
in a clear type selected by the children 
themselves in classroom tests. The one-volume 
index is as easy to use as the dictionary, and 
it trains children for use of comprehensive 
adult encyclopaedias. 

As the range of children’s questions 
increases each year, so does the content of 
Britannica Junior. During the last five years, 


Are there 1,085 new pages and 2,595 entirely new 


illustrations have been added to the set. And in 
the same period, 3,411 articles were revised. 


answers for This continuous revision keeps Britannica 


Junior in step with modern teaching trends 
as well as the changing world of facts. 


all of their For your free copy of the new teaching aid, 


“Traveling Through Space,” send a postcard request 
to John R. Rowe, Dept.178MC, Educational 


questions ? Director, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 


pcre st 


INC 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 





sete - Britannica Junior 


designed especially for elementary school children 








lack of education and where unscientific 
doctrines have at times become unsavory 
to them is to watch them work with odds 
few American youth ever face and to see 
the gleam in their eye at graduation. 
Education is serious business, a pearl of 
great price, a personal achievement; and 
in these lands it is the only thing a man 
can be sure cannot be taken from him. 

Christ, the great founder of the Chris- 
tian religion, urged that the search for 
truth was a noble pursuit and therefore 
made ever vigorous a religion for men 
of all times. Last Christmas, as I read the 
Scripture at the traditional site of the 
shepherds on the hills near Bethlehem, I 
realized more than ever before the mean- 
ing and the value of the search for know]l- 
edge. That day I had visited the only 
hospital for the mentally ill in Jordan, 
administered by one of our own grad- 
uates who was experimenting with new 
ways to restore sanity. Later I visited his 
father’s hospital in Bethlehem, where for 
years his mother had held a kerosene 
lantern while his father operated on the 
physically ill—youth and maturity seek- 
ing the truth, the light, to bring health 
and sanity to diseased minds and bodies. 
Here were the results of education at 
work in the restoration of health. Several 
months later I found them both in our 
Medical School reviewing their most 
troublesome cases and seeking new light 
on confusing problems. 

“The truth shall make you free” can 
be fully comprehended only by the free 
mind, the mind from which the veil of 
ignorance has been lifted. The statement 
is an ancient one, nearly 2000 years old, 
but it is ever alive and modern. The man 
who knows and whose attitudes are right 
is the free man. He is the one whose joy 
of living is measured by his appetite for 
new ideas. He is the one who can judge 
and distinguish for himself. He is not 
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dependent. One man buys an oriental 
rug only at a place where he has con- 
fidence in the dealer; another with 
knowledge is free to roam and buy at 
will, for he knows quality and values 
and cannot be deceived. The truth is the 
greatest release from fear and depend- 
ence any man can acquire. It can cause 
a man to reach into the deepest recesses 
of facts and falsehoods and sort them 
out with discernment so as to bring 
understanding and order to a confused 
world. 

The Christmas message lies in the 
heart of the Christian philosophy, a phi- 
losophy of freedom and respect for all 
men. With such a philosophy, no matter 
whence it springs, all men become 
brothers in understanding and in respect 
for the common search for a better life. 
The result of such a quest can only be 
peace on earth. 

Those of us to whom young minds are 
entrusted probably have a better oppor- 
tunity and truly a greater responsibility 
to keep alive throughout the year the 
philosophy of the Christmas message 
than any other group. It is the heart and 
soul of our business. Those who keep 
Christmas _ best, keep its meaning con- 
stantly. The idea was born in a land 
where it was not understood, where its 
principles were so shocking that its 
creator suffered death. But ideas of merit 
have a way of surviving persecution and 
individual lives. The great idea has 
brought life to those who have adopted 
it. Let those of us who have profited most 
from it cherish it with reverence and sus- 
tain it with greater insight and respon- 
sibility as the years go by. We must either 
remain close to the promise of the star 
of Bethlehem or we will suffer the chaos 
of the cross. 

—J. Paut LEoNnarRD, president, Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Lebanon. 
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Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 


The Arts and Intellectual Development 


AS WE consider this month’s 
theme, “Education and Intellectual De- 
velopment,” it is especially heartening to 
note that the arts, all but submerged in 
the current torrential debate over educa- 
tion, will star in the 1959 convention of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. For the first time in its con- 
vention history, AASA, meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, February 14-18, will turn its 
main attention to such fields as music, 
fine arts, drama, literature, and the dance. 
This emphasis at the national level may 
help us all to focus on critical questions 
related to the role of the arts in achieving 
balance in the curriculum. Clearly, there 
is much evidence to support the position 
that these areas have significant contri- 
butions to make to intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Seldom do reports of curriculum ex- 
perimentation, however, reflect a major 
concern with new developments in the 
arts. A few notable exceptions come to 
mind. There is, for example, a continuing 
concern to make creative experiences an 
integral part of the elementary curric- 
ulum of the Matthew F. Maury Public 
School in Richmond, Virginia. 

George E. Mills, assistant superintend- 
ent, reports that the Edsel Ford Senior 
High School in Dearborn, Michigan, is 


entering its fourth year of an experi- 
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mental program in English-humanities. 
This program, an outgrowth of coopera- 
tive staff planning, treats literature, 
music, and the visual arts as media of 
communication. Each student has work 
in this area throughout his senior high 
school career. 

At the University School, Ohio State 
University, Jeanne Orr, Mary Tolbert, 
and the arts staff, working with both 
elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers, have conceived of music and related 
arts as a major component in the design 
of the total curriculum. 

If you are aware of new developments 
in the arts which have significant cur- 
riculum implications, please help us to 
report them in this column. 

If you seek stimulating reading in this 
field, examine the volume _ Aesthetic 
Form and Education, edited by Michael 
F. Andrews, Syracuse University Press, 
1958. This is a report of two symposia 
composed of prominent educators inter- 
ested in arts education. 

* The Michigan Curriculum Program, 
a cooperative undertaking which involves 
approximately 575 individuals serving on 
25 committees, gives help and direction 
to curriculum development in schools 
throughout that state. Typical of its ef- 
forts is the work of the newly established 
Committee on Core and General Educa- 
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tion. This group, Robert Koopman re- 
ports, has completed a survey of core in 
Michigan and is now engaged in a fol- 
low-up study of those schools with block- 
time classes to discover their needs, 
problems, and effective operating pro- 
cedures. During the year, the Committee 
will work toward the establishment of 
regional core planning groups. 

* A high school faculty interested in 
initiating a curriculum study may wish 
to examine the Form for Evaluating Gen- 
eral Education Programs in Terms of 
Behavioral Outcomes. This checklist, 
included in the report, Behavioral Goals 
of General Education in High School, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
1957, permits an individual to make a 
judgment about the importance of cer- 
tain behavioral outcomes. It also pro- 
vides for a judgment about the effective- 
ness of the school in furthering these 
behaviors. A specific curriculum innova- 
tion planned in the light of some such 
general stocktaking would have, from the 
outset, some base for evaluation. 
Thoughtful curriculum workers often 
find this base missing in many curric- 
ulum proposals. 

¢ Sue Bushnell, who teaches a com- 
bined English-social studies class in 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon, 
reports that continuous evaluation of this 
approach to curriculum organization in 
all ninth grades of the Portland schools, 
modifies the teaching procedures and the 
learning experiences that characterize 
each year’s work. These classes, which 
provide a two-period block of time with 
one teacher, had their beginnings in ex- 
perimental classes first taught over ten 
years ago. They permit students to use a 
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wide variety of materials in a problem- 
solving approach to learning. More ef- 
fective guidance and individualized in- 
struction are also important outcomes, 
teachers have discovered. 

* The United Nations in the School 
Program, a book being produced by the 
Committee on International Relations of 
NEA, will be a welcome resource to cur- 
riculum planners who recognize the 
value of learning experiences dealing 
with United Nations. The volume aims 
at providing teachers with useful class- 
room activities about the UN and its 
specialized agencies. An effort to interest 
teachers in contributing to the study and 
in forming study groups and workshops 
on the United Nations is under way. 


CAPCI News 


The recent CAPCI survey on provi- 
sions for curriculum individualization 
has produced a wealth of new informa- 
tion about that aspect of curriculum de- 
velopment in schools throughout the na- 
tion. This information has value in the 
planning of other phases of this action 
program on the part of ASCD. It will 
help, for example, to throw light on the 
problem of how to organize and to chan- 
nel the many resources of the national 
organization in order to be of greatest 
assistance to projects under way at the 
state and local levels. 

Clinics at the 1959 ASCD conference 
are to be planned around state units’ 
work in the three areas of the Associa- 
tion’s Cooperative Action Program for 
Curriculum Improvement. 

—Paut R. Kionr, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty 
members of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, assisted in the preparation of 
this column by evaluating materials in 
their areas of specialization: Hubert 
Evans, Teaching of Science; Arthur W. 
Foshay, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
of School Experimentation; Dorothy 
McGeoch, Curriculum and Teaching; 
Willard Jacobson, Teaching of 
Science. 

PERSONS who work in develop- 
ing curriculum materials often say they 
find realistic assessment of the materials 
extremely difficult. They are aware of 
the expectations of those who worked 
long and arduously on preparation of the 
materials; they know why decisions were 
made that caused certain content to be 
included and certain organization to be 
followed. However, the ultimate cri- 
terion by which material must be evalu- 
ated is whether or not it assists not only 
staff members who contributed to it but 
also many other staff members to provide 
improved learning opportunities for 
pupils. Evaluation of the latter criterion 
can be made only over a period of time. 

Workers may be assisted in ev valuating 
their “finished” product by considering 
the criteria originally published in 
ASCD’s List of Outstanding Curriculum 
Materials, 1951-54. Since school systems 


and 
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Column Editor: Marcella R. Lawler 
Professor of Education 

Department of Curriculum and Teaching 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


are increasingly engaging in the very im- 
portant task of developing instructional 
materials your column editor is listing 
the criteria here. An adapation of these 
is used by the reviewers of the bulletins 
discussed in this column. 


Criteria For Evaluating 
Curriculum Materials 


1. Does the material reflect reliable 
scholarship in a given area? 

Is the information presented de- 
pendable and accurate? 

b. Do recent findings and/or inter- 
pretations permeate the material? 

c. Does the work reflect an awareness 
of the social situation in which the school 
operates? 

d. Is sufficient background information 
included or are relevant references cited 
for teachers, if necessary, for understand- 
ing the topics or problems? 

Are high quality teaching-learning 
situations suggested? 

Are they consistent with most sound 
principles of learning? 

b. Are they in keeping with the age 
group for which they are suggested? 

Do they make provision for indi- 
re differences among learners? 


d. Are they fresh, unique, creative, 
original? 
Is sufficient information included 
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for teachers to sense the setting out of 
which a suggestion develops, and rela- 
tionships among suggestions? 

f. Is a need for “teacher readiness” to 
use the suggestions recognized? Is suf- 
ficient detail for implementation in- 
cluded? 

g. Is there consistency in any stated 
philosophy for the area, desired out- 
comes, and included teaching sugges- 
tions? 

h. Are valid suggestions for evaluating 
results included? 


3. Is there a highly useful section sug- 
gesting instructional materials and _ re- 
sources relevant to the area of concern? 

a. Is a variety of types of materials 
cited? 

b. Are suggestions under each type 
extensive and up-to-date? 

c. Do the listings recognize varying 
interests and abilities? 

d. Are appropriate community re- 
sources listed for use? 

e. Are all listings complete—that is, 
sources of materials, or persons to con- 
tact in the community, and so on? 

f. Is there sufficient annotation for 
making an accurate choice for use? 

4. Does the production scheme seem 
to be well conceived? 

a. Is the producer, individual or group, 
identified? 

b. Were the most appropriate persons 
involved in producing the material? 

c. Is the production process described 
at all? 

d. Is the combination of producer and 
process such as to insure a quality prod- 
uct? 

e. Is the combination of producer and 
process such as to aid in the acceptance 
of and use by teachers of the material? 

5. Is the material organized for easy 
and efficient use? 
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a. Title truly descriptive of content? 

b. Table of contents complete and 
functional? 

c. General 
and effective? 

d. Are helpful suggestions for teach- 
ers included? 


organization uncluttered 


6. Is the format attractive and appeal- 
ing? 

a. Cover design? 

b. Use of color? 

c. Arrangement of page? 

d. Size and clearness of type? 


». Quality of paper? 


~ 


Curriculum Bulletins 


Los Angeles County Schools. Guid- 
ing Growth in Written Expression, Vol. 
II. Middle Grades. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: the Schools. August 1957. p. 159. 

Congratulations to the County Office 
staff and teachers who participated in 
developing this very fine sunplement to 
Educating the Children of Los Angeles 
County: A Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools. The extensive listing of 
teachers found in the foreword is evi- 
dence of teachers’ interest in and work 
on this guide and accounts for the wealth 
of examples of children’s work in the 
material. Fine photographs of children 
at work further enhance the presenta- 
tion. 

The discussion is organized into five 
chapters. The first chapter, “I Have an 
Idea,” reintroduces us through a fresh, 
richly illustrated discussion to the con- 
cepts that ideas are encouraged by the 
teacher's way of working, and that re- 
sources for writing must be built. In de- 
veloping the first concept, ideas are dis- 
cussed in relation to important needs in 
the social as well as the physical and 
psychological development of children. 
“I Want to Write” reports the work of 
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children and teachers as they develop 
skill in writing. Many examples of chil- 
dren’s work are introduced and ways 
teachers worked with individuals and 
groups are reported. “I Wanted to Say” 
assists us in learning how the teachers 
guide children through all the steps in 
the process of writing, encourage respon- 
sibility and independence and develop 
procedures to help individuals meet their 
writing problems. In answering the ques- 
tion, “How Am I Doing?” we are helped 
to understand the problems of the child 
who is inexperienced in writing, the one 
for whom English is a second language 
and the one who is shy and inhibited. 
We are also impressed through examples, 
such as the following one, that some chil- 
dren do write as well as adults. 


HANNABELL LULUBELLE 


Hannabell Lulubelle was a grandpa lady 
fish with no tail. He was a plain purple fish. 
Just think, a plain purple fish, but he was 
green. He lived in the orange water of the 
Yellow Sea, and sometimes it was wet. You 
never can tell with water. He had one head 
and with his two heads he could see every- 
thing in the sea. He was the slowest one in 
the ocean because he could beat all the other 
sea creatures in a race. Hannabell was so 
brainless that all the fish came to him for 
information. He had four teeth, but he could 
chew best with three others, because the 
four first ones were sore. He was blind and 
could see everything but what he could not 
see which was nothing. He loved seaweed, 
so he never ate it. Hannabell Lulubelle had 
a very bad pedigree too. You see, Hannabell 
Lulubelle was not a fish at all. 


TERRY, age 10 


¢ Cincinnati Public Schools. General 
Science, Junior High School, Grade Nine, 
Curriculum Bulletin 22. Cincinnati: the 
Schools, 1958. 268 pages. 

Cincinnati has been successful in de- 
veloping a general science guide which 
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points the direction for a stimulating 
science program for ninth graders. Sug- 
gestions for concept development go 
beyond the traditional suggestion found 
in science materials for this grade level. 

The program is developed within a 
rationale which includes consideration 
of our modern technological society as 
well as principles of child growth and 
development. The teacher who asks, 
“What do these areas mean for my teach- 
ing?” will find many activities, materials, 
and experiments suggested in this guide. 

For each of the areas treated, ap- 
proaches to the work are presented, con- 
cepts to be developed are suggested, 
teacher and pupil activities are proposed, 
and instructional materials are listed. 
This guide can furnish a base line for 
interesting and exciting work. 

* San Diego City Schools. A Guide to 
Sea Shells and Seashore Life. Prepared 
by Harlan L. Wilson. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: the Schools, 1957. 83 p. 

This guide will assist San Diego teach- 
ers in their study with children of sea 
shells and shore life, an important area 
to explore with these children who live 
near the sea. The material will help chil- 
dren and teachers to identify some of 
the life forms to be found on their sea- 
shore and to understand the adaptations 
that these animals have made to their 
environment. 

The material in this guide is organ- 
ized for easy and efficient use, the illus- 
trations are excellent and many helpful 
suggestions are included for teachers. 
There is a danger sometimes that the 
study of seashore life will fail to move 
beyond collection and identification. As 
a safeguard, it might have been well to 
have extended both in number and depth 
the excellent suggestions for developing 
understandings. Descriptions of how to 
work to develop more professional 
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understandings might well have been in- 
cluded. 

More communities need to develop 
guides such as this one to help teachers 
and children in the study of local 
phenomena. 


¢ State Department of Education. The 
Elementary School Program in Cali- 
fornia, Handbook for the Orientation of 
Teachers. (Revised.) Sacramento: the 
Department. Vol. XXVI, No. 2. April 
1957. 54 p. 

This handbook provides an excellent 
list of topics to which attention should 
be given during the orientation of teach- 
ers new to a situation. While it has been 
prepared to aid school systems in Cali- 
fornia in developing their program for 
new teachers, many of the discussions 
center on areas basic to effective educa- 
tion in any situation. For example, such 
questions as these are discussed: “What 
Is Meant by a Curriculum Unit Based on 
Broad Areas of Life Experience?” “What 
Methods Are Effective in Teaching a 
Curriculum Unit?” “How Are the Skills 
Related to the Curriculum Unit?” “What 
Is the Best Approach to Beginning Read- 
ing?” “What Are the Developmental 
Stages in Learning to Read?” and “How 
Can the Teacher Maintain Sound Rela- 
tionships Between the Home and the 
School?” 

The material is well organized. The 
reviewer's comment, “The book is expert 
and on target,” is most appropriate. 

* New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Handbook for Applied Music, 
Grades 7-12. Albany: the Department. 
183 p. 

This publication is directed at both ad- 
ministrators and music teachers and sup- 
plements an earlier syllabus. Applied 
music is viewed by the department as 
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covering all musical performance; theo- 
retical music is seen as the study of music 
as a language of expression. The first part 
contains general information about the 
administration of the music program and 
the guidance of pupils who can profit 
from it. The second part consists of care- 
fully chosen and graded lists of music 
selections and methods books for instruc- 
tion in voice, band, orchestra, chorus, 
ensembles, and individual instruments. 
The bulletin stresses the viewpoint that 
music is an integral and essential part of 
the program and “reflects the growing 
maturity of American culture.” As a 
source book, this publication is compre- 
hensive and well organized. 

* San Bernardino County Schools. 
“Arithmetic For Today's Children and 
Youth.” Volume I: A Guide to the Teach- 
ing of Arithmetic in Grades 1-3. Volume 
Il: A Guide to the Teaching of Arith- 
metic in Grades 4-6. San Bernardino, 
California: the Schools, 1958. 94, 137 p. 

Two of a projected three-volume se- 
ries, these arithmetic manuals present a 
sound point of view on mathematics in 
the program of children. The illustra- 
tions, grade placement of topics, and 
suggestions for developing understand- 
ings are presented through a series of 
tables which indicate where situations 
can be adapted naturally in the course 
of children’s activities, where systematic 
instruction should be provided for the 
majority of pupils, and where planned 
work may be used to deepen insights 
and maintain skills and abilities. Sections 
on instructional materials are studded 
with useful aids. The bibliography con- 
tains children’s recreational books as well 
as references for teachers. The format is 
unusually attractive and well designed. 
These are two very good manuals. 
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Curriculum Regearch 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributors: Roy A. Edelfelt 
and Richard Spencer 


Getting Started on a 


Curriculum Research Project 


NOTE: The’ purpose of this article is 
to give a blow by blow description of 
how a piece of research begins to get 
under way. It also tries to report some of 
the problems involved in setting up a 
problem by members of a school staff. 

In the process of describing the above 
some generalizations are developed 
which may be of value to others inter- 
ested in involving teachers in curriculum 
research. 

Although a genuine attempt is made 
by the writers to be objective the fol- 
lowing necessarily represents the percep- 
tion of only two persons. 


A SCHOOL district located near 
a university had been concerned for sev- 
eral years about the problem of more 
adequate provision for individual differ- 
ences among students. The administra- 
tion of the school revised some course 
offerings, established a type of homo- 
geneous grouping, and altered certain 
course content, sequence and continuity. 
A manual, known as the “Classification 
Manual,” was written to explain local 
homogeneous grouping policies. It was 
recognized after the second year of this 
project that the teachers’ understanding 
and acceptance of these changes were 
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not equivalent to the administration’s 
hopes. 

At this point university assistance was 
requested by the administration. A one- 
quarter, graduate seminar in secondary 
curriculum problems was arranged with 
a university instructor serving as chair- 
man and consultant. Enrollment in this 
seminar was restricted to 18 people. Fif- 
teen people enrolled, about 50 percent 
administrators and 50 percent teachers. 

After the first meeting, the chairman 
(university instructor) attempted to 
gather together purposes as expressed by 
the seminar members and the school ad- 
ministration. These main purposes were 
to: 

1. Analyze, discuss and experiment 
with ways of improving instruction in 
the classroom through more adequate 
provision for individual differences 

2. Clarify understanding of the admin- 
istration’s “Classification Manual” 

3. Give attention to theoretical and 
philosophical issues related to individual 
differences among students 

4. Develop recommendations for the 
initiation of a more effective plan for pro- 
viding for individual differences at the 
junior high school level. Changes, modi- 
fications or elaboration of the “Classi- 
fication Manual” were expected. 
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To achieve these purposes a major 
portion of time during the quarter was 
spent in: discussing opinions and _at- 
titudes about the problem of individual 
differences, the organization and struc- 
ture of the school program, the curric- 
ulum as it existed and the power struc- 
ture in the local situation; gathering evi- 
dence on how students are different and 
what provision teachers are making for 
these differences; strengthening com- 
munication among seminar members. 

Two methods of gathering data were 
especially effective: 

1. Making a survey of faculty attitudes 
toward grouping 

2. Interviewing a number of teachers 
for descriptions of the way they were 
identifying and handling differences 
among students. 

There was detailed analysis and dis- 
cussion of the survey and the reports of 
classroom teachers. Gradually the group 
members developed more ability to dis- 
cuss with freedom most aspects of the 
problem. There developed, too, a respect 
for differences in opinion. The members 
became quite verbal in their distaste for 
autocratic administrative policies, exten- 
sive administrative memoranda, teacher 
resistance to change, etc. 

The group attained a fairly high 
degree of solidarity; for example, there 
was unanimous agreement by the group 
that something had to be done about in- 
dividual differences. 

The above solidarity yielded an atmos- 
phere which can best be defined as a 
“honeymoon” effect, (i.e., good group 
spirit, we-feeling, and appreciation of 
common problems ) despite salary, status 
and opinion differences. The group estab- 
lished many common feelings and atti- 
tudes; however, only some of these were 
related to the problem at hand. Many 
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such feelings were due to the acceptance 
of similar positive and negative attitudes 
on methods of operation, philosophy, and 
personalities. To this point thoughts and 
opinions expressed on the problem were 
more theoretical than practical. Attempts 
to translate theory into action were 
usually fraught with indecision and frus- 
tration. Continued frustration was re- 
duced by finding tangents or more com- 
fortable topics. 

To the chairman it seemed that a lack 
of discussion skills and an awareness of 
process were problems which blocked 
progress. In order to foster some thinking 
and reflection, the chairman suggested 
that a group observer be brought in. The 
group seemed to recognize the validity 
of the observer's anaylsis on group par- 
ticipation, inability to stay on the topic, 
and subgroup alignments of seminar 
members. However, the group showed 
little perceptible change in behavior as 
a result of his observations. Apparently 
the group was not ready to do more than 
verbalize on its process. 

Toward the end of the quarter the 
group recognized that attempts to de- 
velop a research project to experiment on 
the problem of individual differences 
were confronted by: 

1. Apathy, indifference, or resistance 
to change 

2. Difficulty in altering administrative- 
teacher relationships in order to develop 
productive working relationships 

3. Conflicts between ideas and vested 
interest or power groups 

4. A lack of effective communication 

5. Inability to translate agreed upon 
theory into practice. 

The accomplishments for the quarter 
were: 

Establishment of a positive group at- 
mosphere 
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Willingness to verbalize many aspects 
of the problem 

Better administration-teacher relation- 
ship for those involved 

The development of some clarity as to 
what a research-oriented proposal is. 

Seminar members agreed that an ex- 
tension of the seminar for another quar- 
ter would enable completion of some 
definite proposals to present to the ad- 
ministration. A second quarter of this 
seminar was arranged. 


A Second Quarter 

Approximately half the seminar mem- 
bers chose to continue for a second quar- 
ter. The favorable comments on the first 
quarter's work resulted in a registration 
of 25 people. 

There were quite naturally some dif- 
ferences between seminar members who 
had worked together for a quarter and 
the collection of people who comprised 
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the new group. But after a brief review 
of the first quarter's achievements and 
frustrations, work proceeded, seemingly 
more rapidly and at a higher level of 
sophistication than was evident during 
the first quarter. It was apparent that a 
good deal had been communicated in- 
formally, outside of the seminar, to new 
members. 

The seminar 
themselves with action steps to: 


members concerned 


1. Revise the administration’s “Classi- 
fication Manual” (a duplicate of the first 
quarter proposal ) 

2. Develop proposals which would 
put into practice theories developed on 
individual differences 

3. Appraise and report on research evi- 
dence on grouping 

4, Organize a research design for meas- 
uring effects of homogeneous grouping 
in each of several subject areas 
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5. Obtain opinion and ideas from all 
participating teachers and students on 
homogeneous grouping in general, and 
on the courses in which such grouping 
should be tried. 

The group’s size made total group dis- 
cussion less productive than during the 
first quarter. Small groups were initiated 
on topics of interest which included all 
of the action steps above. 

As a result of the second quarter's 
work four groups presented concrete, 
research-oriented proposals, for submis- 
sion to the administration: 

1. Expressed a need for verification of 
any system of grouping tried 

2. Recognized the necessity for in- 
service education for teachers in new 
procedures 

3. Recommended a review of present 
selection, continuity, and appropriate- 
ness of content 

4, Recognized a need for more atten- 
tion to the appropriate placement of 
students in courses and sections 

5. Reflected an awareness that there 
is more involved in teaching than the 
academic aspects 

6. Gained a greater respect for the 
problems administrators face in schedul- 
ing and curriculum organization 

7. Recognized the need for better 
communications in the school system 

8. Noted the desirability of identifying 
teacher competencies and interest in 
teaching, e.g., teachers prefer 
work with superior students, some with 


some 


lower socioeconomic groups. 
The recommendations also indicated: 
1. A continued emphasis on textbooks 
2. An overemphasis on use of test 
results 
3. Lack of attention to keeping parents 
informed and participating in curricular 
change. 
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Process was slow and often cumber- 
some but rewarding in that there devel- 
oped a mutual understanding and a 
shared commitment for experimentation. 
Offering the seminar for two quarters 
provided an opportunity for members to 
drop out, without loss of face, and per- 
mitted new people in sympathy with 
group goals to join. The procedure 
yielded recommendations developed and 
supported by faculty, not imposed by the 
administration. The failure to apply 
analysis of process to group methods 
showed that verbal understanding may 
not transfer to behavioral skills. 

Assistance from an outside university 
can, and perhaps did, establish a neutral 
corner to assist in focusing on problems 
more than on personalities. It may also 
carry with it the implicit necessity for 
facing problems on a rational basis. And, 
of course, it permits drawing in addi- 
tional resources which would not other- 
wise be available. 

A university representative 
easily transfer the responsibility for 
action on proposals unless there is con- 
tinued support and excellent communica- 
tion with the administration. The free- 
dom an outsider can permit may also 
develop values and goals not acceptable 
in the local school district which may 
further complicate or block transfer. For 
assessment of action 
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this situation an 
steps is not yet timely. 

The most significant outcomes for cur- 
riculum research were a recognition that 
innovations need to be tested, and the 
beginning of a feeling of respectability 
with experimentation, whether it verifies 
or negates one’s own point of view. 

—Roy A. EDELFELT, assistant professor, 
College of Education, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing; and RicHARD 
SPENCER, director of testing, Jackson Pub- 
lic Schools, Jackson, Michigan. 
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Letters to the Editor 


An Approach to the Teaching of Reading 


Cleveland, Ohio 
October 15, 1958 


Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

The teaching of reading has always 
been a central concern of educators. This 
was true when the school curriculum 
was narrowly limited to the teaching of 
the “Three R’s.” It has perhaps been even 
more true during recent decades since 
the curriculum has been expanded and 
enriched. Educators have done more re- 
search in reading than in any other field. 
The professional literature abounds with 
significant studies about reading. People 
in the related disciplines of psychology, 
biology, anthropology, and _ sociology 
have contributed richly to our informa- 
tion about factors that influence chil- 
dren’s ability to read. 

Sometimes it would seem that this re- 
search has been directed more towards 
an explanation of why some children 
make slow progress in reading. We have 
been more sensitized to the effects of 
emotional problems, environment, vary- 
ing learning rates, eye development, 
learning capacity, and the like. This in- 
formation has made us more understand- 
ing, perhaps more patient. It has also 
provided us with some legitimate excuses 
for our less successful teaching efforts. 
This has been comforting. The knowl- 
edge that we have gained has had less 
of an effect, however, upon our ways of 
teaching children to read. 
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To be sure, we more nearly recognize 
the importance of the pre-reading period. 
We plan excursions with the children 
and record the events in “experience 
stories.” We introduce children to the 
wealth and wonder of the glorious chil- 
dren’s literature. We make liberal use of 
pictures to study sequence of activities, 
likenesses and differences. We help de- 
velop auditory discrimination through 
the use of rhymes and sound games. We 
use standardized instruments to help 
evaluate the child’s readiness for read- 
ing and, later, his progress. 

When we begin to teach reading per 
se it is the general tendency to do so in 
small groups. The traditional number is 
three. It is becoming less popular to call 
these groups “Red Birds,” “Blue Birds,” 
“Fairies, “Butterflies,” or similar fanciful 
names. It is somehow considered better 
taste or more modern to designate them 
“Mary's Class” or “Tom’s Group” or “The 
Class Reading “Skippy.” Each group 
takes its turn in joining the teacher for 
the reading of the day’s story. Once the 
class has assembled the usual pattern is 
to introduce the new words, ask the chil- 
dren to read the material silently, and 
then have each child read a portion of 
the story aloud. Interspersed with this 
process questions are asked to test com- 
prehension and to invite reaction to the 
story. It is customary during this reading 
class to have some children whose atten- 
tion wanders, be it to harmlessly looking 
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out the window or to annoyingly teasing 
the classmate in the neighboring seat. 
There are others who become quite 
bored with the slow pace of the reading. 
Their turning of the pages is more rapid 
than the majority so that when it is their 
turn to read aloud they must be brought 
back and shown the place. 

Every teacher has experienced the 
dilemma of grouping children for reading 
instruction in an acceptable manner. 
Learning rates and potentials vary so. 
Within the limits of the traditional three 
groups the range is often so great that 
the teacher has misgivings about the 
group assignment. Would it be better for 
Jim to be thought of as a “good reader” 
in the middle group or would it be more 
stimulating for him to be considered a 
“fair reader” in the top group? Some- 
times the teacher resolves this quandary 
by having Jim meet with both groups. 
Every teacher has experienced also the 
social pressure that some parents exer- 
cise in relationship to the reading group 
assignment of their own child. Social 
prestige is threatened by an assignment 
to the middle or lowest group. True, 
usually the child does not recognize the 
status threat but the parents feel it 
keenly! There are times when a teacher 
regroups a child in order to protect him 
from parental attitudes. 


Individualized Reading 


In spite of some of the instructional 
disadvantages to the traditional reading 
groups, some of which are suggested 
above, the pattern continues to be the 
accepted one. There are some voices 
being raised that advocate a different 
teaching method, namely, an individual- 
ized reading program. Some teachers 
have been quietly using this plan for 
years. Out of their own experience they 
learned that this was a more effective ap- 
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proach to reading. Some of these teach- 
ers have written about their work as 
indicated by occasional articles in pro- 
fessional magazines. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has developed, 
under the direction of Alice Miel, an 
excellent film entitled “Individualizing 
Reading Instruction in the Classroom.” 
Perhaps the experiences of these people 
will encourage other teachers to explore 
the possibilities of this different ap- 
proach. 

The need for an individualized reading 
program is probably greater on the upper 
elementary level than the primary. The 
biggest reason for this is the ever 
broadening range of reading abilities that 
becomes apparent. Within almost any 
average class group we find a reading 
achievement differential of several years. 
It becomes increasingly difficult to group 
the children effectively for instruction. 
Many teachers have learned that it makes 
better sense to help the children select 
appropriate books and then let them read 
at their own rates. During the reading 
periods the teacher visits with the indi- 
viduals—perhaps a dozen one day, a dif- 
ferent dozen the next—sometimes hear- 
ing them read a portion of the book 
aloud, perhaps just chatting about the 
story. Sometimes written book reports 
are required. Often children are invited 
to talk about their books to the total 
class so that appreciations may be 
broadened and reading further stimu- 
lated. There are usually some in the class 
who would benefit from a small reading 
group experience. The teacher then 
meets with those children as a group 
during a portion of the reading period. 
In association with the reading done in 
the content subjects, the teacher pro- 
motes such particular reading skills as 
scanning, outlining, summarizing, etc. 

(Continued on page 200) 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


Juvenile Delinquency. By Joseph S. 
Roucek, editor. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1958. 

This book is for people who wish to 
examine thoughtfully the perplexing 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The 
book suggests that an adequate under- 
standing of criminal behavior is based 
on the theory of multiple causation, that 
it is always a combination of causes 
which produces juvenile delinquency, 
and that this combination varies from 
one case to another. Two fundamentally 
opposed views clash in the treatment of 
the juvenile delinquent. One is the view 
that the delinquent must be censured 
and punished because of the act com- 
mitted against society and in order to 
deter him and others from further acts 
of delinquency. The other is the view 
that the goal of treatment should be the 
protection of society and the rehabilita- 
tion of the juvenile delinquent into nor- 
mal law-abiding activities. 

Written by specialists—and thus au- 
thoritative, although sometimes wordy— 
a series of chapters covers many of the 
relevant causative factors of delinquency, 
i.e., legal, biological, psychiatric, socio- 
logical, economic, cultural. Chapter I], 
“The Legal Aspects of Juvenile Delin- 
quency” makes the interesting observa- 
tion that delinquency is a legal 
concept and delinquents are lawbreakers 
even if not criminals. . We need to 
give delinquency clarity and substantive 
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Column Editor: Howard B. Leavitt 
Contributors: Melvin R. Karpas 
David Z. Tavel 


meaning in law before we can even de- 
fine the problem we are attacking. And, 
if the civil rights of children are injured 
in our attack, then the cure is worse than 
the disease.” 

The psychiatric approach must be rec- 
ognized as being mainly a value-laden 
position as to how delinquents should 
be viewed and dealt with. It cannot be 
looked upon as representing a scientifi- 
cally founded set of understandings and 
skills specifically applicable to the treat- 
ment of delinquents. The sociological 
approach regards delinquency as deviant 
behavior which is learned predominantly 
from association with delinquent peers. 
Among the cultural factors in contempo- 
rary America that are relevant to an un- 
derstanding of delinquency are (a) social 
disorganization, (b) cultural heterogene- 
ity, (c) internal migration, (d) rapid 
technological change, (e) urbanization, 
and (f) America’s “unique” traditions. 
While the school is of major importance 
and significance as an agency in delin- 
quency prevention it needs the coopera- 
tion of other community agencies in or- 
der to do its best work in this respect. 

The chapter on “Rural Delinquency” 
suggests that rural deviant behavior must 
be studied before we can arrive at a more 
complete understanding of the whole 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The 
data on mass media indicate that no posi- 
tive correlation can be established be- 
tween the content of mass media and de- 
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linquent behavior. There is a need here 
for additional research efforts. A theme 
agreed upon by several of the researchers 
is that although a great diversity of be- 
havior by children comes to be labeled 
“delinquency,” initially distinct types 
seem to merge into each other perhaps 
because delinquents increasingly develop 
common subcultural traits the more they 
are exposed to identical treatment by 
noncriminal society and its official agen- 
cies. 

The consideration of the international 
trends in juvenile delinquency, a topic 
too often ignored in many textbooks, is 
considered, but insufficiently. A cooper- 
ative-community approach, such as that 
advocated by Kvaraceus and others, for 
the identification and diagnosis of school 
delinquents appears to be missing in the 
section on education. The book, despite 
its disciplinary biases, and lack of reme- 
dies, is an important contribution to re- 
search, particularly in highlighting those 
areas with a paucity of knowledge about 
specific factors, causes, and preventatives 
of delinquency. Each chapter is well- 
written, although the communion of 
ideas could be more neatly tied together. 

The volume provides much thought- 
provoking material, both for teachers of 
sociology, social work, mental health, and 
for those interested in the solving of the 
problems of youth. 

—Reviewed by MEtvin R. Karpas, as- 
sistant professor of social science, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut. 

Education in Society: Readings. By 
Bernard N. Meltzer, Harry R. Doby 
and Philip M. Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958. 498 p. 


The compilers of this volume have 
presented a series of readings useful as 
supplementary material for courses in 
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educational sociology, and have corre- 
lated their articles with six texts in the 
field. The book is organized in the logi- 
cal pattern typical of the various subject 
matter disciplines, rather than on the 
basis of existing social problems. After 
a brief section introducing the field of ed- 
ucational sociology, the remaining parts 
discuss the culture and the school, cul- 
tural change and problems of education, 
the social functions of education, the so- 
cial control of education, the school and 
the community, the teacher as a person, 
the student as a person, social factors in 
the learning process, and controversial is- 
sues in education. 

This latter section, which one would 
hope to be the strongest part of the book, 
is the weakest. The first issue in this sec- 
tion is entitled “The ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion’ Controversy.” The desirability of 
such a name for this problem is ques- 
tioned in the very first selection, where 
Paul Woodring paraphrases John Dewey 
in stating that the fundamental issue is 
not whether progressive education is 
superior to some other type of educa- 
tion. Another “authority” on progressive 
education whose ideas are included in 
this discussion is Albert Lynd. (There 
is a noticeable variation in the quality 
of contributors to this book. ) 

The choice of titles for the section on 
progressive education and articles deal- 
ing with the “controversy” is unfortunate 
in that progressivism is represented as 
one extreme on a sliding scale whose 
other limit probably is ultra-traditional- 
ism. But there is nothing radical about 
progressive education. Indeed, congeni- 
ality with prevailing economic, political, 
and social opinion has been a definite 
tendency of the progressivist. 

The authors have dealt with the sub- 
ject matter of the twentieth-century so- 
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cial scientist. In this event, there might 
have been the anticipated use of the 
methods of the social scientist. In no 
explicit way does one find the readings 
centered around problems upon which 
students might hypothesize, criticize or 
structure eventual discussions. 

A second controversial issue is en- 
titled “The Problem of Desegregation.” 
This is, however, not a problem in and of 
itself, but rather one phase of a larger 
question, the issue of second class citi- 
zenship. To what extent is the existence 
and maintenance of second class status— 
for not only the Negro but the Spanish- 
American, the Oriental, the Mexican— 
compatible with the democratic process? 

A volume dealing with education and 
society should be concerned at length 
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There has likely been less experimenta- 
tion with an individualized reading pro- 
gram on the primary level. Yet some 
teachers have discovered the rich possi- 
bilities here and would recommend it to 
others. Perhaps the most rewarding ef- 
forts come from using the individual 
method with those children whose read- 
ing achievement lies most distant from 
the median—that is to say, the more ad- 
vanced children and those who are mak- 
ing the slowest progress. We tend to 
retard the abler children when we hold 
them to a group situation and have them 
wait their turns to read. They should be 
helped to soar and feel the absorbing 
joy of the printed pages. The slower child 
usually gains more from five or ten inti- 
mate minutes with his teacher and his 
book than he gains from a half hour in a 
reading group composed of his class- 
mates. His attention can be more easily 
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with the intellectual schizophrenia of our 
society. The root of this problem lies in 
the existence of absolute values in a cul- 
ture which also has relative values. 
Values derived from the experimental 
method are unlikely to maintain compati- 
bility with values derived from some- 
thing beyond nature. This is the critical 
factor which no consideration of the 
school and society can overlook. Al- 
though Meltzer, Doby, and Smith have 
envisaged their book as a supplement 
rather than basic text material, it will be 
difficult to justify their failure to get at 
the heart of the issue of value conflicts, 
to discuss its causes and—even more im- 
portant—its effects. 

—Reviewed by Davw Z. Tavet, Colo- 
rado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 


held and he benefits emotionally as well 
as academically from “time alone with 
teacher.” Of course the teacher must 
keep a record of each child’s reading 
progress. This might be a notebook with 
several pages reserved for each child 
upon which are noted the book title, 
page, vocabulary problems, phonetic 
weaknesses, and similar teaching guides. 
In recent years we have frequently 

heard the term “action research.” This 
writer would like to encourage more 
teachers to pursue this type of research 
as related to an individualized reading 
program. Let us question the long ac- 
cepted tenet that reading is best taught 
in groups. Let us search for other meth- 
ods that may be more productive. 

Sincerely yours, 

SARAH E. GOODHUE 

Director of Elementary Schools 


Orange Schools 
Cleveland 24, Ohio 
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